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IEDITORIM.S 


Welcome to THRUST 31, the Fall 1988 
issue of the only review magazine nominated 
for a Hugo Award this year. (Since all four of 
my competitors for the semi-professional 
magazine Hugo—two news journals and two 
fiction magazines—outsell THRUST by a very 
large margin, I’m not expecting to win this 
year. But it feels good to finally get nominated 
again! 

If all has gone right, some of you will be 
reading this at Nolacon II in New Orleans. I 
decided to attend this year’s Worldcon—and 
bring copies of the issue with me fresh from 
the presses—to celebrate THRUST’S Hugo 
nomination. The last Worldcon I attended 
was Noreascon II in Boston in 1980, the year 
of THRUSTs first Hugo nomination. I decided 
that I didn’t want to miss out on a chance to 
attend another Hugo Loser’s Party... 

Thanks again to all those who nominated 
and/or voted for THRUST. We'll continue to 
do our best to live up to the honor. 

The Issue At Hand: I think you’ll find this 
issue one of our strongest in recent years. For 
one thing, no less than three of our regular 
columnists came through. 

-Mike Bishop returns this issue with a 
column that uses the story behind his novel(s) 
A Funeral for the Eyes of Fire as a 
springboard to taking an introspective look at 
his writing career. George Effinger makes his 
triumphant return to these pages with some 
fascinating insights into his Hugo-nominated 
novel, When Gravity Falls. (Those of you 
reading this at Nolacon may want to corner 
George and take him up on his offer for a tour 
of the French Quarter area on which many of 
the places and characters in the book are 
based.) Charles Platt’s column this issue is on 
the topic of "censorship" in the SF field, with 
Charles taking a fair and reasoned look at the 
difficulties experienced by Samuel R. Delany 
as a result of the gay characters and themes 
appearing in some of his recent books. There 
appear to be no "villains" in this tale—just 
professionals trying to do their jobs, as they 
see them, in a free society. I will be interested 
in hearing what others in the field think about 
Delany's situation. 

Two authors make their debut with articles 
in THRUST this issue: Kim Stanley Robinson 
with an insightful afterword to Philip K. Dick’s 
Vails which originally was printed last year in 
a British hardcover edition (from Kerosina) of 
the novel; and David Langford with a 
humorous look (in an article based on a talk 
presented at last year’s worldcon in Brighton) 
at some glaring examples of bad SF writing 
from recent years. I have had the good 
fortune to get to know Stan Robinson (whom I 
assume needs no introduction to THRUST'S 
readers) and his wife Lisa since they moved to 
the Washington, D.C. area earlier this year. 
By sheer coincidence, they actually moved 
here so that Lisa, an environmental scientist, 
could accept a position with the Food and 
Drug Administration in the same building in 
which my wife now works, and where I also 
worked for six years in the '70s. Dave 
Langford is widely considered to be one of 
Britain’s best (and most entertaining) SF 
commentators, as well as being the author of 
one SF novel (The Space Eater) and 
numerous shorter works. I have every hope 
that both Stan and Dave will be contributing 
more to THRUST in the future. 


IMPULSE 



Doug Fratz 


Our interview this issue is with SF author 
William Forstchen, primarily known for his 
series of novels from Del Rey Books. Bill’s 
fascinating life story includes having overcome 
having a form of dyslexia and being a state 
finalist to be the first teacher to fly on the 
Challenger. You may also remember that 
Forstchen was the author who was at the 
center of a controversy last year when a state 
literary program in Maine refused to approve 
his application to participate due to his output 
being SF, and therefore of insufficient literary 
merit. 

Our book reviews section and the letters 
column are short this issue due to the length 
of all the features I wanted to include (and the 
lack of advertising which prevents adding 
pages to the issue). Many of the excellent 
reviews and letters that arrived just after 
deadline will be published next issue. 

A Tragic Loss: During the preparation of 
this issue, I learned the shocking and tragic 
news that THRUST associate editor Ron 
Hamblen had died of a heart attack on May 
28. Ron was just 44 years old and had joined 
THRUST'S staff in the summer of 1986. Ron 
is survived by his wife, Nancy, and a 
20-year-old son, Brad. His death was 
sudden and totally unexpected. 

Ron had just returned to the SF field in the 
last two years. As well as working for 
THRUST, he was trying to begin a career as 
an SF author. In his early days in the field, he 
had sold a single SF story to ANALOG in 
1969, "Operation M.I.”. Earlier this year, 
literary agent Cherry Weiner had agreed to 
handle one completed novel manuscript and 
several partial manuscripts. For THRUST, 
one of Ron's main projects was increasing our 
wholesale distribution to bookstores and book 
dealers. 

Ron’s death leaves me saddened for his 
family—and that I didn’t get to know him 
better in his two short years with THRUST. 
He was a dedicated and enthusiastic worker 
for this magazine, and he will be missed. 

Con Affairs: As I mentioned in last issue’s 
editorial, I spent the Memorial Day weekend at 
Disclave, the Washington, D.C. SF 


convention (actually now held in New 
Carrollton, Maryland), where I had agreed to 
take time off from selling THRUSTs to 
unsuspecting fans to run a discussion on the 
topic, "Who Should Win the Hugos?” As an 
initial good omen, my notice of THRUST’S 
Hugo nomination, which included advance 
information on whom all of the nominees 
were, arrived the day before the convention. I 
therefore had the benefit of being virtually the 
only one at the con who knew who was 
nominated. 

Because of that piece of good luck, the 
session (composed of me, a microphone, and 
the audience) went very well indeed—taking 
into consideration that only seven people 
showed up at 10:00 a.m. on a Sunday 
morning. And virtually all were well-read in 
the SF of 1987. (Think there’s any chance 
that they might have been the ONLY readers 
of SF at the con?) Discussion was lively, and 
in the hour provided we only were able to 
cover the four fiction categories, novels, 
novellas, novellettes and short stories. 
Favorites among the novels were Effinger’s 
When Gravity Falls, Wolfe’s The Urth of the 
New Sun Greg Bear’s Forge of God and 
Brin’s The Uplift War, in approximately that 
order. 

At Unicon—a con that I helped start out in 
the mid-’70s—in Annapolis, Maryland in July, 
I agreed to be moderator for a panel on "What 
Genre Books Will Become Classics”. My 
panelists were authors Lee Modesitt and Tim 
Sullivan, and WASHINGTON POST editor 
Mike Dirda. In this case, nearly 30 people 
stuck around for an hour in a small, hot room 
to hear us pontificate on what works we 
thought will last. I noted up front, and other 
panelists agreed, that the term "classic” really 
can mean two very different things: “popular 
classics” are those that stay in print due to a 
continued demand to read them (for 
pleasure), while “literary classics” stay in print 
as subjects of academic study (to help 
understand a period or genre of literature). 
We generally agreed that more genre classics 
are likely to be of the former than the latter 
variety. 

Staffing Up: We have a new advertising 
director beginning with this issue: Lynn 
Cohen. Lynn Lives in New York City and has 
been a familiar face at northeastern SF cons 
for many years. She recently began work in 
advertising at THE VILLAGE VOICE. If Lynn 
can manage to convince enough publishers to 
give THRUST the advertising support it 
deserves, I should be able to keep this house 
of cards afloat. (Being your own editor means 
you can allow yourself to get away with 
horribly mixed metaphors...) 

I am also accepting applications for 
additional editorial staff. Those interested 
should send background information on 
themselves their qualifications. 

Coming Soon: Already scheduled for 
future issues of THRUST are columns by 
David Bischoff on the joys and perils of writing 
novelizations and John Shirley with a candid 
autobiography; an article by Janrae Frank on 
SF and fantasy from the feminist presses; and 
interviews with Thomas N. Scortia, Boris 
Vallejo, Mike Resnick, Forrest J. Ackerman, 
James Morrow, Janet Morris, Linda 
Haldeman, and Lisa Goldstein. THRUST 32 is 
due out December 1,1988. □ 
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MICHAEL BISHOP 


In February 1975, Ballantine Books 
published my first novel. A paperback, it bore 
the deliciously rococo title A Funeral for the 
Eyes of Fire. My seventh novel, published in 
1988, was also called A Funeral for the Eyes 
of Fire, except that, of course it wasn’t. This 
may take some explaining. 

In 1975, my career as a science fiction 
writer was about five years old, and I had 
already published stories ornately dubbed 
“On the Street of the Serpents,” “The 
Windows in Dante’s Hell,” “The White Otters of 


FIRST NOVEL, SEVENTH NOVEL: 
A FUNERAL 

FOR THE EYES OF FIRE 


Childhood,” and “Death and Designation 
Among the Asadi.” One of the reasons that I 
liked science fiction, in fact, was that Harlan 
Ellison, Samuel R. Delany, Roger Zelazny, 


and even J.G. Ballard-literary icons in the 
late 1960s/early 1970s—often used titles of a 
nakedly poetic stamp; and my own love of 
language put me immediately in tune with the 
field they represented. 

Ellison, for instance, had published 
“’Repent Harlequin!’ Said the Ticktockman,” “I 
Have No Mouth and I Must Scream,” “The 
Beast That Shouted Love at the Heart of the 
World,” “Shattered Like a Glass Goblin." 
Delany was responsible for such stories, and 
such titles, as “We, In Some Strange Power's 
Employ, Move on a Rigorous Line” 
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and—glorioski!—"Time Considered as a Helix 
of Semi-Precious Stones.” Zelazny had by 
then offered up "A Rose for Ecclesiastes,” 
“The Doors of His Face, the Lamps of His 
Mouth,” and . . And Call Me Conrad,” while 
Ballard had given us tales with such lovely or 
arresting titles as "The Thousand Dreams of 
Stellavista,” "The Gioconda of the Twilight 
Noon,” "You: Coma: Marilyn Monroe, ” and, a 
miracle of evocativeness, “The Cloud 
Sculptors of Coral D.” 

A new writer, I intuitively felt, couldn't hope 
to walk among these word-drunk visionaries 
without at least attempting to joust with them 
as a title-maker. Therefore, it was often the 
case that my early stories arose less from a 
fascinating scientific concept, or a nifty 
metaphysical notion, or a dazzling plot twist 
(although one or all of these possibilities might 
have figured in) than from a provocative 
phrase, a would-be title. And if a story didn't 
grow in part from some exotic concatenation 
of syllables, I struggled to find the 
concatenation afterwards, for I had the titles of 
Ellison, Delany, Zelazny, and Ballard—not to 
mention those of an earlier influence, Ray 
Bradbury, he of “Dark They Were, and 
Golden-eyed," "A Medicine for Melancholy,” 
and Something Wicked This Way 
Comes—to challenge me and to live up to. 

I probably went overboard. Anyone who 
has saved an old copy of the first, and only, 
Ballantine edition of A Funeral for the Eyes 
of Flre--a text I don’t want reprinted, 
ever—will notice that the novel comprises a 
prologue, an epilogue, and fifteen intervening 
chapters, and that I gave every chapter not 
one, but two titles. My tenth chapter, for 
instance, appears on the contents page as 
"PERFIDY: Out of Our Several Sleeps We 
Ascend.” Other chapters include 
“BEDFELLOWS: A Seduction Rich and 
Strange," “COVENANT: Derringer and 
Dascra,” and, most convolute of all, 
“USURPATION: Two Meteors, Prodigal of 
Light." Today I can’t read my titles without a 
twinge of embarrassment—but neither can I 
read them without also experiencing a rush of 
excitement and exhilaration. The words, not 
excluding those in clunky or overexplicit 
combinations, still sing (at least for me, albeit 
not without some Dylanesque wheezing), and 
I remember again the youthful energy and 
idealism, the naive poetic fervor, with which I 
tackled the scary, and heady, task of writing 
my first novel. 

As a result, I still feel affection for the 
original version of A Funeral for the Eyes of 
Fire, its callow narrator, and a few of the 
flavorful images and metaphors with which I 
managed to salt the text. But I also recognize 
the fumble- fingeredness and immaturity of 
that initial version. I recognized them soon 
after Ballantine released my novel to a largely 
unimpressed--if not to say rabidly 
i n d i f f e r e n t - - A me r i c a n public. 

Not soon enough, let me note in this aside, 
to prevent me from lifting a line from 
Archibald MacLeish’s “You, Andrew Marvell" 
and naming my second novel, and first 
hardcover, And Strange at Ecbatan the 
Trees. A title that Donald A. Wolhein at DAW 
Books, publisher of the mass-market edition, 
could never envision on the jacket of an sf 
adventure sitting in a whirl-rack in a bus 
station in Mokena, Illinois, a drug store in 
Opelika, Alabama, or a grungy five-and-dime 
in Walsenburg, Colorado. For which reason 


Ecbatan became, in its softcover incarnation, 
Beneath the Shattered Moons, with an 
obvious nod to Edgar Rice Burroughs and a 
silent raspberry for the jilted MacLeish. 

You may now wonder if I wrote an entire 
novel on the doubtful foundation of a 
preconceived title. No, I didn't. If I had any 
literary forerunner in mind while writing 
Funeral, it was Ursula K. Le Guin’s 
award-winning Ace Science Fiction Special, 
The Left Hand of Darkness (1968). 

As I’ve observed elsewhere, I probably 
owe my career as an sf writer to this novel. I 
read it at a time when I was consciously trying 
to indoctrinate myeslf into the best that 
science fiction offered: Arthur C. Clarke, 
Theodore Sturgeon, Walter M. Miller, Jr., and 
all the profane radical New Wavers then 
cropping up in Damon Knight's Orbit series, 
Ellison’s Dangerous Visions, and an 
occasional Judith Merril anthology such as SF 
12 and England Swings SF (UK title The 
Space-Time Journal). 

Even among this glut of invigorating stuff, 
The Left Hand of Darkness stood out. I 
realized that Le Guin's novel 
demonstrated—unequivocally—that science 
fiction was a legitimate vehicle for intelligent 
speculation not only about technology but 
also about the human condition. For that 
reason, and because Le Guin wrote like an 
angel, I admired her novel tremendously—but 
I still wasn’t ready to attempt one of my own. 
In fact, I was several months away from 
placing my first story “Pinon Fall,” with Ejler 
Jakobsson at GALAXY. I had some heavy 
lifting to do, my writerly apprenticeship to 
carry out. 

I subscribed to THE MAGAZINE OF 
FANTASY & SCIENCE FICTION and GALAXY. 
I bought new paperbacks off the racks of the 
Hallmark gift shop near the May D&F 
department store in Colorado Springs, notably 
the Ace Science Fiction Specials edited by 
Terry Can-. 

(It was at this Hallmark gift shop that I 
found The Left Hand of Darkness, Alexei 
Panshin's Rite of Passage, Roger Zelazny's 
The Isle of the Dead, Keith Roberts's 
Pavane, Joanna Russ's And Chaos Died, 
Michael Moorcock’s The Black Corridor, R. 
A. Lafferty’s Fourth Mansions, Bob Shaw's 
The Palace of Eternity, and so on.) 

From the dusty bins of various second 
hand emporia in either the Springs or Denver, 
I salvaged used or out-of-print sf classics. I 
began to write “imaginative” tales of my own. 
And along with Klaus Krause, my office mate 
in the English department at the Air Force 
Academy Prep School, I attended meetings of 
the Denver Area Science Fiction Association, 
meetings held in the basement of a branch 
bank several blocks from downtown. 

One noteworthy evening, Harlan Ellison 
himself showed up— late of course—in the 
company of a club officer. He read to us from 
a copy of his story "One Life, Furnished in 
Early Poverty,” soon to appear in Orbit 8. He 
showed us the cover proof of his Avon story 
collection The Beast That Shouted Love at 
the Heart of the World (1969). He signed 
autographs for those of us who’d brought 
copies of his books. (The young Ed Bryant, 
whom I had not then met, was one of the 
DASFA members on hand for Ellison’s visit; 
Bryant, the dog, had already sold some 
stories of his own.) 


In requesting a signature for my 
well-fingered copy of Palngod, I got Ellison’s 
back up by wondering aloud if he had ever 
written a novel. With audible annoyance, he 
let me know he’d done several—four, if 
memory serves. I was delighted as well as 
abashed to have yanked his chain, for 
although I still haven't read a full-fledged 
novel by Harlan Ellison (who a moment later 
told my wife Jeri that my “marmoset eyes” 
made me an untrustworthy companion), I left 
that bank basement, and that unforgettable 
meeting, knowing that even a short-story 
writer, including a natural one like the 
Harlequin, may have the ability to go long as 
well as short. Although that wasn’t a lesson 
that sank in on our drive back to the Springs, 
or even in the following three years, it did 
register on some level, and I was one day to 
have need of it. 

A love of arresting multiword titles. 

Ursula K. Le Guin's novel about a planet 
called Winter and its population of alien—but 
human—androgynes. 

A crash-course effort to indoctrinate myself 
into the ways and means of contemporary 
science fiction. 

And a meeting at which an energetic 
short-story writer told me that, yeah, he’d 
written a novel, several of ’em, and why didn’t 
I pull my head out and smell the java? 

These are the foundations of my first novel, 
A Funeral for the Eyes of Fire. Or, at least, 
some of them. 

As noted earlier, my first sale was to 
GALAXY. That was in the spring of 1970, and 
"Pinon Fall” appeared in the October- 
November issue. I then placed several pieces 
with Edward L. Ferman, editor of FANTASY & 
SCIENCE FICTION: “Darktree, Darktide,” "A 
Tapestry of Little Murders," "Spacemen and 
Gypsies.” I sold a novelette in my Urban 
Nucleus series, "If a Flower Could Eclipse," to 
Jakobsson at WORLDS OF FANTASY, and a 
second story in that series, ‘The Windows in 
Dante's Hell" to Damon Knight at Orbit. 
These stories were sf, horror, fantasy, or 
hybrid mongrelizations of these forms. 

My sixth or seventh sale was probably one 
of my most important, although I didn’t 
understand that until later. Best known for a 
Star Trek script called “The Trouble With 
Tribbles,” David Gerrold was then editing 
original mass-market anthologies for 
Ballantine (Protostars) and Dell (Generation). 
In the spring of 1972, he was assembling a 
second Ballantine anthology, presumably the 
beginning of a series, Science Fiction 
Emphasis. 

To David I submitted my first novella, a 
work pushing seventy pages, a projection of 
myself as a character into a future Spain in 
which the dying Franco has had his brain 
transplanted into the body of a healthy Nordic; 
meanwhile, the artist Picasso, reconciled to 
the old generalissimo and kept alive by 
mechanical means, returns to Spain to take 
part in its first free elections in decades. This 
story was “On the Street of the Serpents.” Not 
long after mailing it off, I received from David 
a letter noting enthusiastically that it was 
exactly the sort for which he’d inaugurated SF 
Emphasis. He wanted— hallelujah!—to buy 
it. 

Eventually, Betty Ballantine of Ballantine 
Books read “On the Street of the Serpents.” 
The cofounder of this trail-blazing paperback 
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house liked it, too--enough, at least, to 
prompt her to ask David to ask me it I had a 
novel in the works or if I could be persuaded 
to show her a proposal for one. She would 
probably look with favor on almost anything I 
sent her. 

This was flattering news, but I was 
lieutenant in the Air Force, a part-time writer, 
a rank beginner with only a few sales to my 
credit, and I’d been pushing it to write a single 
coherent story of seventy pages. How could I 
hope to do a hundred, much less two 
hundred or more, without my prose 
degenerating into mere jargon and my story 
into farce or surreal argle-bargle? 

I was afraid to write a novel. I had no 
confidence. I didn't think I could. But an 
image began to haunt me, a striking visual 
image: a mental picture of a humanoid alien 
with gemstones for eyes, a vestigial scar for a 
mouth, and a skin structure permitting it to 
absorb nutrients through the palms of its 
hands. 

But I had no story, only this strange 
concept. I fiddled with it. I scratched out 
notes on the blotter of my desk at the Prep 
School. Either before drifting to sleep at night 
or while driving to work in the morning, I 
extrapolated some of the likely metabolic 
consequences of my alien’s unlikely anatomy. 

Somewhere during this futzing about, I 
actually wrote a novelette deploying 
representatives of my imaginary species. In it, 
I called them Doukhobors after a sect of 
Russian Christians who advocated 
truthfulness to one’s own spiritual light and the 
rejection of all external authority. My models 
were the modern Canadian Doukhobors, 
immigrants from Russia, who, as recently as 
the 1950s, had stripped naked and marched 
in groups to protest what they saw as official, 
and of course godless, discrimination against 
their faith. I set my story on another planet, in 
an island chain virtually identical in 
topography and ecology to the Galapagos 
Islands off the coast of Ecuador, and I called 
my novelette—forgive me—“A Far Galapagos, 
an Inward Heart." I then afforded just about 
every editor in the field a chance to reject my 
earnest mishmash. All of them did so, 
although Ted White at Sol Cohen’s AMAZING 
and FANTASTIC offered the consolation of 
encouragement. 

So I stuck the abortion in a drawer. I 
shoved all its inchoate conceits into mental 
limbo, fearing them too pulpishly grotesque 
for credible fulfillment and doubting my ability 
to devise a story that would redeem them. 
And I still doubted my ability to expand a new 
version of “A Far Galapagos,” etc., to a 
convincing end 85,000 words from its opening 
sentence. Novel- writing phobia. 

In the meantime, I wrote other stories, two 
of which took me to wordages akin to that of 
my SF Emphasis sale, namely, “The White 
Otters of Childhood” and “Death and 
Designation Among the Asadi,” a pair of 
novellas that landed on the final Nebula ballot 
for 1973. Also, I secured a position as an 
instructor of freshman English at the University 
of Georgia, separated from the service, and 
returned to Athens with Jeri and our infant son 
Jamie. In Athens, I wrote the last parts of 
"Death and Designation” and several new 
stories: “Allegiances,” “Cathadonian Odyssey," 
"Rogue Tomato,” “Blooded on Arachne," "The 
Samurai and the Willows,” "In Rubble, 
Pleading,” an early draft of "The House of 
Compassionate Sharers,” and (take a breath) 


“The Tigers of Hysteria Feed Only on 
Themselves.” I began to believe--sort 
of--that I could write a novel. 

Here my memory gets fuzzy. As Joseph 
Brodsky puts it in his reminiscence “Less 
Than One,” “As failures go, attempting to 
recall the past is like trying to grasp the 
meaning of existence. Both make one feel like 
a baby clutching at a basketball: one's palms 
keep sliding off.” I pulled out my old notes 
about the aliens with gems for eyes and my 
scruffy copy of “A Far Galapagos,” etc., and, 
at David Gerrold’s urging, wrote the first three 
or four chapters of the book that mutated into 
A Funeral for the Eyes of Fire. I submitted 
these chapters, again at David’s urging, to 
Ballantine Books (which, at that point, still 
hadn’t published the anthology for which he’d 
acquired "On the Street of the Serpents"), and 
Betty Ballantine liked them well enough to ask 
for more. 

In June of 1973, then, I signed my first 
contract for a novel; my specified delivery date 
was September 15, 1973, but I probably 
overshot it. In any event, Jeri delivered our 
daughter Stephanie before I delivered my 
novel to the Ballantines. When I did get it in 
to Betty and her assistant, Judy-Lynn del Rey 
(nee Benjamin), their editorial opinion was that 
reading it was like watching a colorful but 
alien pageant "through a waterfall.” I was 
going to have to gear up for some serious 
revision. 

In either late 1973 or early 1974, Betty 
Ballantine flew down to Athens from New York 
to talk with me about the novel. Jeri and I put 
her up in our drafty rented house on Virginia 
Avenue. For an entire weekend, with one 
memorable break for a catfish or barbecue 
dinner at a hard-to-find outlying eatery known 
as the Swamp Guinea, we pored over the 
manuscript. Betty explained why Gunnar 
Balduin could not be the cynical back- 
stabber that I had made him and how I could 
remove the verbal waterfall veiling the novels’ 
events. 

After reviewing my book chapter by 
chapter in New York, Betty had alloted one or 
more sheets of typing paper to the problems 
with each one. I kept these sheets with me 
when she left Athens, and I did my 
damnedest to comply with her instructions 
and to turn Funeral into an interplanetary 
thriller with a stucturing anthropological 
dimension and a pervasive aura of 
neo-Shakespearean tragedy. In fact, from 
almost the first, I had seen my novel as an 
Elizabethan drama in tie-dyed pulp clothing. 

About a year after Betty’s visit--we 
Bishops were living in a Victorian house in 
Pine Mountain, Georgia—the novel appeared. 

Square on the paperback's cover was one 
of my gem-eyed aliens, frontally nude but 
visible from only the abdomen up. The 
faceted green jewels of the creature’s eyes 
gave it the look of a humanoid BEM, or 
bug-eyed monster, while the "vestigial scar" 
replacing its evolutionarily obsolete mouth 
curved upward at the corners in a dismayng 
grin-cum-smirk. Also, Gene Szafran, the 
artist, had made this alien as pink-skinned as 
any card-carrying Caucasian. The sky above 
the naked Ouemartsee was a somewhat 
darker pink. Behind the smirking creature, a 
V of plant-lined terraces seemed to balance 
on its shoulders like gauzy, out-of- focus 
wings. 

I didn’t hate the cover, but I knew that in 


this gaudy guise—a package altogether 
appropriate to the product—A Funeral for 
the Eyes of Fire wasn’t going to bump 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man or 
Sons and Lovers from any of the English 
department’s course syllabi or recommended 
reading lists. To me, the paperback looked 
ike the kind that a teenage boy would thumb 
through guiltily under his bedcovers with a 
flashlight. 

I was at once proud and chagrined. 

Where exactly did my title come from? 
The Ballantine edition of Funeral contained 
four epigrams. The first was from The 
Making of a Counter Culture by Theodor 
Roszak: “The Shaman, then, is one who 
knows that there is more to be seen of reality 
than the waking eye sees. Besides our eyes 
of flesh, there are eyes of fire that burn 
through the ordinariness of the world and 
perceive the wonders and terrors beyond.” 
The quotation is from Chapter VIII, “Eyes of 
Flesh, Eyes of Fire." In an Author's Note to 
the reworked novel, published by Pocket 
Books as Eyes of Fire early in 1988,1 termed 
this chapter "a trenchant essay on the conflict 
between the world views of the shaman and 
the technocrat.” 

The other three epigrams in the Ballantine 
edition were from On Agression by Konrad 
Lorenz, Vittorio Lanternari's The Religions of 
the Oppressed, and African Genesis by 
Robert Ardrey. All had light to throw on my 
novel’s major themes, but I booted them out 
of the front matter of Eyes of Fire because 
they, like my chapter titles, had begun to strike 
me as either overexplicit or pretentious. The 
one from Lanternari, however, may warrant 
repeating, for my reading of Religions of the 
Oppressed, along with that of Le Guin's The 
Left Hand of Darkness, prompted the line of 
thought adumbrating the moral dilemma 
dramatized in both versions of the book. 

Here, then, is Lanternari: 

"In the final analysis, all the endogenous 
messianic movements, regardless of their 
cultural level, are impelled by their nature to 
escape from society and from the world in 
order to establish a society beyond history, 
beyond reality, and beyond the necessity of 
fighting to bring about change and 
improvement.” 

In the Ballantine edition of A Funeral for 
the Eyes of Fire, my escaping messianic 
movement comprised the intuitive 
Ouemartsee who were at odds with the 
dominant technocratic Tropemen who ruled 
most of the planet. In Eyes of Fire (the 
version given here, but under my first and 
preferred title), these out-opting sectarians 
are the Sh’gaidu, a group of introspective, 
feminine, and mystical beings in clear contrast 
to the extrovert, masculine, and literal-minded 
rationalists who rule the continent Trope from 
Ardaja Huru, their capital. In short, although 
Eyes of Fire was a complete revision—better, 
a wholesale reimagining— of my first novel, 
with new names, new settings, new 
characters, and a new complexity, it retained 
the thematic thrusts suggested by the 
discarded epigrams. 

Did the presence of these epigrams in the 
Ballantine original prove helpful to anyone? 
Did anyone care? 

Frankly, A Funeral for the Eyes of Fire 

didn’t sell very well. It garnered six 
recommendations over the Nebula year, but it 
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didn’t make the final ballot. Attention in both 
the general press and the review columns of 
sf specialty magazines was at best spotty; 
notices that did see print were, for the most 
part, either noncommitally descriptive or 
mixed. Or so, at least, do I remember the 
bulk of them today. 

A review that made a lasting impact on 
me, however, appeared in the Books column 
of the August 1975 issue of F&SF. In this 
column, Alexei and Cory Panshin called 
Funeral "the most impressive first novel so far 
seen in the Seventies" and its author "one of 
the new and still rare breed of [sf] writer 
attempting to produce art without rejecting the 
pulp vigor that is science fiction's continuing 
strength. If the cover blurbs of his book are to 
be believed, A Funeral lor the Eyes of Fire is 
just so much pulp trash. But the blurbs are a 
lie. Bishop is attempting to use undiluted 
science fiction to present a tragic action of 
Shakespearean dimension, a disintegrating 
situation comparable in its mindless 
destructiveness and pain to our conduct of 
the Vietnamese war.” 

The Panshins followed this unexpected but 
welcome praise with a paragraph of plot 
summary; they then proceeded with mercilous 
rigor and some justice to catalogue my novel’s 
failures and their seeming causes. 1) The 
book's basic situation was a contrived 
“set-up.’’ Why? Because the author, wishing 
to write a tragedy, had designed this situation 
to facilitate that aim. 2) The book’s narrator 
was “without knowledge, sincerity, history, or 
personal characteristics .... a cypher whose 
eloquence and special vision are not his own, 
but Bishop’s.” Why? Because Bishop had 
chosen the "safety and ease of first-person 
narrative” when he might have elected to 
"[observe] his protagonist from the outside.” 

It was the Panshins’ second point that 
struck a telling chord on my own critical 
harmonium. I did find first-person narration 
more natural, and easier than third, and I 
feared that the work I had done at Betty 
Ballantine's request to make my protagonist 
seem less a villain than a dupe, work carried 
out under the pressure of a deadline and with 
little other compelling inner motivation, had 
turned him into . . . yes, a cypher. And at that 
moment I began wishing that I could revise 
the book. After all, Arthur C. Clarke had 
turned Against the Fall of Night into The 
City and the Stars, hadn’t he? There was 
precedent. 

Precedent be damned. For me, an upstart 
sf writer struggling with my wife’s help both to 
raise our kids and stay out of debt, there was 
no impetus. 1 couldn't afford the luxury of 
revising old work. The only royalty checks I’d 
seen thus far had come from the reprinting of 
my short fiction in best-of-the- year 
anthologies, and if I wanted to make a living, I 
had to do new work, preferably at novel 
length. To that end, I produced And Strange 
at Ecbatan the Trees (1976), Stolen Faces 
(1977), A Little Knowledge (1977), and a 
series of stories--the Urban Nucleus 
sequence—that I had planned, almost from 
the beginning, to yoke together in a noveloid 
“fix-up,” as Bradbury had assembled The 
Martian Chronicles, James Blish The 
Seedling Stars, and Clifford D. Simak City. 
The resultant book was Catacomb Years 
(1979), followed that same year by 
Transfigurations, and suddenly I'd come to 
the end of a fairly sustained run. I had no 


clear idea of what to do next. 

My editor at Berkley/Putnam had been 
David Hartwell. When Buz Wyeth at Harper & 
Row declined to take A Little Knowledge, he 
had accepted it; he later went to contract with 
me on the projects that eventually became 
Catacomb Years and Transfigurations. 
However, in 1978, David left Berkley/Putnam 
to assume the editorship of the sf program at 
Pocket Books, and I struggled to finish 
Transfigurations without his input and 
guidance. 

Finished, I was at an impasse; 
Hartwell—as he had done before, as he has 
done many times since, and as he may well 
do again—came to my rescue. Even though 
Funeral still hadn’t recouped its fairly modest 
$2,500 advance from Ballantine (and seemed 
to be in no real jeopardy of doing so soon), 
David offered me a contract at double 
Ballantine’s figure to pull an Arthur C. Clarke. 
Rewrite A Funeral for the Eyes of Fire 
exactly as you've wanted to, he said. 

Incredulity. Gratitude. 

Go on, urged David, get to it. 

I had learned a lot over the past four years, 
and Pocket Books, at my editor-friend's 
diplomatic behest, was going to pay me to put 
that hard-bought savvy to work doing 
something I'd’ve given myself to for free—if, 
that is, paying utility bills and keeping milk in 
the fridge hadn’t been such acute priorities. 

I put that savvy to work. I revised during 
the late winter and spring of 1979 and 
delivered the manuscript before the first day 
of June. Gunnar Balduin became Seth 
Latimer. The planet Glaparcus became Gia 
Taus. The Ouemartsee became the Sh’gaidu. 
My original first-person narration 
metamorphosed into third- person. 

And when the finished novel hit the 
bookstores, my Pocket Books paperback 
boasted two maps, a listing of characters, and 
a division into five books intended to reflect 
the five-act structure of an Elizabethan play. 
However, its cover featured the same painting 
by Gene Szafran that had earmarked the 
Ballantine edition—except that the folks at 
Pocket Books had reversed it, getting it right 
for the first time. Also, for the emerald eyes of 
the Ballantine alien, they had substituted a 
pair of yellow, goo-goo-googly chrysoberyls. 

Again, only a slim chance that Gore Vidal 
or Susan Sontag would expatiate about my 
novel in the New York Review of Books. 

Well, so what? It was a reprint, wasn't it? 

No. No, it wasn’t. It was an altogether 
original revision of a paperback space opera 
that had sold maybe seventy-four copies on 
its initial go-round. Besides, we had dropped 
that upsetting word Funeral from the title, 
amputating it to the brief—albeit, to my mind, 
derivative and undistinguished—Eyes of Fire. 

Why had we done that? 

Well, it would have been 
counterproductive to release the novel under 
its first title, David Hartwell had said, because 
at least a few potential purchasers—eight, I 
thought—would mistakenly assume they’d 
already read our new version. On the other 
hand, it would have been unfair to release our 
novel under a totally fresh title—my choice 
had been The Isohet—because a few who 
actually splanked down hard cash for the 
Pocket Books version would think they’d paid 
for an alternate-universe text of the old 
Ballantine edition. 

In the first case, David informed me with 


off-putting logic, we would be cheating 
ourselves; in the second, our readers. Eyes 
of Fire as a title, then, was our temperate 
middle course between the self-mutilating 
white lie of A Funeral for the Eyes of Fire 
and the wrath-provoking deceit of The 
Isohet. 

Arrrggggh, thought I. 

In 1981, Pocket Books reprinted Eyes of 
Fire, the Authorized version. This time they 
gave the novel a bright blue jacket and 
reduced the size of the Szafran cover painting 
to a detail of the alien's face. This detail was 
about the size of a large postage stamp. 
(Maybe Pocket hoped to expand sales into 
demographic groups other than randy teens 
with flashlights by downplaying the alien’s 
nudity. I really don’t know.) 

Still, it would be a lie, and more than just a 
white one, even to hint that my novel ever 
threatened to become a best seller. It didn’t, 
and it has been out of print for some time now 
(the date, as I write, is June 7,1988) and the 
conditions that obtained eight years ago no 
longer prevail. In,fact, when Jim Goddard of 
Kerosina approached me about doing a 
limited- edition hardcover, we briefly 
considered using the title The Isohet. I still 
liked A Funeral for the Eyes of Fire, 
however, and when, in a letter to Ian Watson, 

I mentioned our drift toward The Isohet, Ian 
replied with colloquial frankness, zapping that 
title's "unapproachability” and raising another 
troubling question: 

“I, um, don't care for it much, if you don’t 
mind my saying. Also, I think it’s a bit unfair 
on one's fans & buyers to possibly confuse 
them thus. Okay, well, many people will buy it 
as a first world hardcover, a collector's item, 
so they won’t worry, but suppose I was an 
innocent Bishop-fan* who heard of a new title 
& I laid out the bread on getting it from a 
foreign land to find that I had already read it, 
I’d be peeved. Don't feel so cold shouldery 
about . . . FUNERAL FOR THE EYES OF 
FIRE. It was pretty good." He ended this 
gentle tirade, “However, however, not my 
business; shut up, Watson.” 

But it was his business, because he and I 
are comrades, even if an intervening ocean 
has kept us from meeting face to face. Also, it 
was Ian's candor that made me realize that 
the only appropriate title for a new edition of 
my first novel—or, rather, of this revised 
version of the first one, which became the 
seventh—is A Funeral for the Eyes of Fire. 

After all, from my youthful love of Bradbury 
to my more mature appreciation of Ballard, 
bravura titles and bardic language played a 
significant role in hooking me into science 
fiction writing, and it would be a lie—a sad 
self-deceit—to rebaptize the novel that 
solidified my early commitment to sf anything 
so cold, dry, lacking in referents, and hence 
unapproachable as The Isohet. Which is 
why I’m not going to do it. 

As for the heart of this novel, the meaning 
of the story that grew so grudgingly from 
nothing more than a haunting visual image, I 
have nothing else to say. The novel—in the 
one text I approve—follows, and the reader 
must reach a private accommodation with its 
characters, events, and meanings. May the 
journey be a kick. □ 

‘Perhaps “innocent Bishop-fan,” hyphenated 
or -un, is a contradiction in terms; an 
oxymoron. 
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Well, this column is a little late. It was 
originally suppossed to be turned in for the 
Fall 1983 issue of THRUST, but I was 
unavoidably delayed. I’ve been promising 
Doug that I’d write something for a very long 
time, until we both began thinking of this as 
"The Last Dangerous Column.” What can I 
say? Things have just been SO hectic. 
To be honest, this isn’t exactly the column you 
would have seen if I’d been more on the ball 
in 1983. In the intervening years, some of the 
people I intended to interview have died, 
urgent problems I wanted to discuss have 
been solved or turned into network series, 
and the trend in shared-world, collie dog 
stories never fully materialized. 

On the brighter side, I now have a driver’s 
license. This frequently enables me to write 
checks in stores where I’ve been shopping for 
fifteen years. I used to have a terrible time 
with that. I once went into a Doubleday 
bookstore where I urgently needed a copy of 
one of my own Doubleday books. I tried to 
pay for it with a check, but the clerk 
demanded identification. I didn’t have 
anything with my picture on it except my 
ancient college ID, which he wouldn't accept. 

I turned the book over, pointed to my picture 
on the jacket, pointed to me, pointed to the 
author's name on the book, and pointed to 
the name on my check. Did no damn good at 
all. 

So, all in all, the last five years have been 
eventful. Although I haven’t been regularly 
filing reports from the front, I have been 
observing. I’ve assembled quite a lot of 
material, and I asked Doug what he thought I 
ought to talk about. "Talk about When 
Gravity Falls,” he said. "Who did you sleep 
with to get people to finally pay attention to 
something you wrote?” 

That’s an interesting story. I might have 
gone on for years writing stuff like Heroics 


and Death In Florence. I had a lot of fun with 
those books, but most SF readers have never 
heard of them. Heroics has never even 
appeared in paperback. That's why each 
month I make a practice of paying only a 
selection of my most urgent bills: Those in the 
hands of the civil sheriff’s deputies. 

Gravity has evidently been doing much 
better than my earlier novels, but that hasn’t 
yet translated into anything like actual money. 
As of June '88, a year and a half after its 
American release, no British or Japanese 
publisher has shown any interest in Gravity, 
despite the Nebula and Hugo nominations. 
Perhaps this is connected to the decision of 
ISAAC ASIMOV’S and F&SF not to review the 
book, even though I’m a frequent contributor 
to both magazines. I wonder how big this 
conspiracy is. The only thing I’m sure about is 
that the Rosicrucians are not behind it. I got a 
letter from Mr. Crucian himself, denying any 
involvement. 

What did I do differently in Gravity that 
appealed to a larger audience? The obvious 
thing, of course, is the body count. I had to 
stop writing about two-thirds of the way 
through the book and draw up a chart of who 
was still left alive and available as future 
victims. Characters were dropping all over 
the place, and some of them were hacked up 
pretty bad, too. 

That’s exactly the kind of thing that 
changes a book from mere cerebral black 
humor into what they call "a good read." 
Every other chapter, somebody turned up 
dead. That made Gravity "a real page 
turner." So a new writing technique was 
added to my arsenal. Janet Morris and David 
Drake's title says it all: Kill Ratio. 

And there was also an atmosphere of 
moderately kinky sex. That brought in the 
reader who gets a kick from standing across 
the street from the action, whatever it is. The 


kind of person who nudges his wife and says, 
"Look, Martha, a euphemism," and then walks 
on down the block. To tell the truth, I toned 
down the sensational aspects a little. Many of 
the people and places in Gravity are much 
nicer than their real-life models. 

So you take violence and a tawdry 
environment, and you add some technological 
doubletalk about a brain/hardware interface, 
and what do you have? You have cyberpunk, 
and damn, wasn’t I lucky that the bandwagon 
passed right by my house? 

That’s the way at least one reviewer saw it. 
He called Gravity derivative. Of all the many 
wrongheaded things people have said about 
my books over the years, 1 think that hurt the 
most. My books have never been wildly 
popular, and one of the reasons is just 
because they’re so different, from each other 
as well as from what's going on in the SF 
mainstream. What Entropy Means to Me, 
The Wolves of Memory, The Bird of Time 
and The Nick of Time, they're all pretty 
idiosyncratic. I thought I’d earned a 
reputation for originality, if nothing else. Being 
called derivative stung me, and stung me 
hard. 

It was early in 1985 that I began working 
on Gravity. There wasn’t a wealth of 
cyberpunk material at that time. I admit that I 
read Bill Gibson's Neuromancer, but it didn't 
influence me greatly, at least not in the way 
the ANALOG reviewer suggested. I backed 
into cyberpunk, because of the story I wanted 
to tell and the setting I wanted to use shared 
quite a lot with what we now view as 
cyberpunk sensibilities. That is primarily a 
matter of milieu, and I came by it honestly. 

One of the first rules I learned about the 
writing trade is "Write What You Know.” Well, 
I've always felt that I didn’t know much, and a 
lot of what I did know wasn’t appropriate. 
Until recently, I never touched the two major 
areas of pain in my past. Since The Wolves 
of Memory, which was a disguised account of 
the difficulties I experienced during the ten 
years of my serious illness, I’ve also written a 
few short stories on the same subject. It was 
a long time, however, before I could 
adequately deal with that unpleasantness. 

It was even longer before I could write 
about the people I knew and the things I've 
witnessed down on the lower rungs of society. 
Marid in When Gravity Falls may be the most 
purely autobiographical protagonist I’ve ever 
created. I’ve been familiar with his grimy 
environment most of my life, since childhood. 
Even today, I have two sets of friends, the SF 
crowd and the French Quarter crowd. The 
two sets don’t intersect, and generally don’t 
even know about each other. I dress 
differently, speak differently, and act differently 
depending on where I am and who I’m with. 

It never occurred to me to write about the 
hookers, con artists, B-girls, and hitters I 
knew until about 1984. There's one particular 
club on Bourbon Street where I hung out at 
the time (it's the model for Chiri’s place in 
Gravity). A drag queen named Amber 
worked there then. She was quieter and less 
flamboyant than most of the others. 
Everybody liked her. Then one day, someone 
told me that Amber had been murdered. 
She'd taken the wrong guy home, and he'd 
smashed the back of her head open with a 
baseball bat and thrown her off her balcony 
into the street. 

The worst part was that Amber’s father had 
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strong connections with the city government. 
Rather than embarrass him in the papers by 
reporting that his son was a transvestite 
dancer on Bourbon Street, Amber's death was 
ruled a suicide. All of her friends were 
outraged, but officially the case was closed. 
Whoever killed Amber got away with murder. 
There was no investigation, and the guy may 
well have killed again. I’d always known that 
people down on the lower rungs have a tough 
time gettng justice, but this situation shocked 
me. I knew that someday I’d have to get it on 
paper. 

I just didn’t know how. I was advised that 
if I wrote a realistic story about hookers and 
drag queens in topless bars, I’d have a lot of 
trouble getting it published. I filed the story 
and the strong emotions away for a few 
months and worked on other things. Then, 
one day, I started writing about a Bourbon 
Street club. It started out factual, but then I 
included the notion of personality modules. I 
began building a detailed picture of a 
fictionalized French Quarter, set someplace far 
away with no obvious connections to New 
Orleans. I disguised the actual people—the 
basis for the tall, black Chiriga with her filed 
cannibal teeth is actually a very lovely blonde 
German barmaid. She’s one of my best 
friends, and was a trifle upset to see the way I 
depicted her in Gravity. So I put in another 
minor character named Heidi, who looks like 
her. If anyone were interested during 
NolaCon, I could lead a tour of the Quarter, 
pointing out the locations and characters I 
used in the book. 

I realized that the only way I could work 
with the facts of Amber’s death was to 
exaggerate them. I wasn’t writing a bitter 
denunciation of specific people. I was writing 
a novel with an actual tragedy at its core. I 
did this by adding in other horrible 
experiences I’ve had the misfortune to 
witness. For instance, there's a scene 
concerning a fool named Fuad (also based on 
a real person) who gets off on being ripped 
off by black hookers. In the novel, Marid is 
present when one of his friends knifes one of 
the black pimps over a small amount of 
money. That’s all first hand description. I was 
in a bar when that happened, standing near 
enough to get soaked in the pimp's blood, 
just as Marid is. The police came and took 
everyone to down to Central Lockup, and 
didn’t let us wash the blood off. I’ll never 
forget that. 

So I wasn’t trying to recreate the traditional 
cyberpunk territory when I wrote Gravity. I 
was describing for the first time in my 
professional career the territory where I'd 
grown up, and where I still often feel most 
comfortable. I haven’t always been a suave 
and charming SF pro, and I guess I never 
touched the more sensational material 
because I was afraid of what people might 
think. Now, though, I’ve gotten old enough to 
care less about that sort of thing. And 
Amber’s death demanded some kind of 
memorial. 

Imagine my surprise when people started 
noticing Gravity. I mean, I’m not accustomed 
to having the readership actually pay attention 
to my books. If I'd known anyone was going 
to read it, I might have done another draft or 
something. The previous two novels, The 
Nick ot Time and The Bird of Time (which 
I’m very fond of—I think they’re very funny 
books), garnered a total of three book 
reviews. There are no U.S. paperback 


editions in their future, either, although the 
British paperback has been doing well in 
America. There's something strange about 
bookstores having to import paperbacks to 
sell to American readers. 

Anyway, Gravity has gotten a huge 
number of reviews. I think that one book may 
have equalled the number of reviews from all 
my previous books put together. And most of 
them have been favorable! Bantam was so 
pleased, that for the sequel they offered me 
$1000 more than they gave me for Gravity, 
raising my advance into the upper four 
figures. I’ve said it before, but it’s still true: If 
only someone had told me about sex and 
violence, I could have been successful years 
ago. 

I worked very hard on Gravity. The 
setting particularly, required a huge amount of 
research. I’ve been flattered by people 
who’ve been to the Middle East, who’ve told 
me how accurate my descriptions are. They 
want to know if the city is Cairo or Algiers or 
Damascus. Well, the only time I’ve ever been 
out of the country was when I was a kid, 
when our family went to the Canadian side of 
Niagara Falls. And earlier this year, when I 
was GoH at AmigoCon in El Paso, and the 
good people there took me across the border 
to Juarez. As for North Africa or the Near 
East, the closest I’ve come is Providence, 
Rhode Island, and that was for a college 
football game in 1965. 

I played Arabic language tapes on my 
desk the entire time I worked on the book. I 
collected books on every aspect of Arab life: 
customs, cookbooks, folktales, etc. The most 
useful research (and this is a hint to new 
writers) came from reading translations of 
Arab fiction. It’s not in the non-fiction studies 
of a place that you learn what daily life is like 
for a foreign people. You have to read their 
own stories in their own words. Unfortunately, 
there's not much Middle Eastern fiction 
available in translation. 

To be honest, I chose the Middle East 
because I wanted to get as far away as 
possible from the cyberpunk 
Japanese-dominated futures. I think I’ve had 
enough Japan in SF, the same way I’ve had 
enough Celtic in fantasy. And there hadn’t 
been much SF set in the Arab world, so I felt I 
was kind of staking out some turf of my own. 
It meant more labor on my part, but I had the 
good luck to make the acquaintance of an 
Egyptian shopkeeper who advised me about 
a number of matters, and who also loaned my 
some very useful books (including translations 
of the fiction of Naguib Mahfouz, the great 
twentieth century Egyptian novelist). 

I also studied Islam, first by reading two 
translations of the Qur’an, then by reading 
both eastern and western commentaries. I 
was surprised by what I read, too. Islam is a 
beautiful religion, and I soon realized that I did 
not want to show any disrespect toward it, 
and that I’d better be sure I got my facts 
straight. This meant more work than I’d 
anticipated, because the faith is so tightly 
bound up with every aspect of daily life. I did 
my best, and I hope that I avoided offending 
any Islamic readers. 

I did get one letter that said the book was 
racist, because so many of the Arab 
characters are slimeballs. Well, many are 
likeable, and the slimeballs are there because 
they live in the one area of the city that’s set 
aside for slimeballs. I make that clear, and I 
also make it clear that beyond the quarter’s 


walls, life goes on as usual. I got a second 
letter from another reader, who angrily told me 
that no Jew with any conscience could buy 
the hardcover of Gravity, because of my 
photograph on the back jacket. It shows me 
wearing a keffiya, the arab headdress. I’d be 
grateful if anyone would point out to me just 
what is so anti-Semitic about a keffiya. 

That reminds me of something Jim Burns 
told me. Bantam got him to do the painting 
for the paperback cover. He turned it in just 
after Reagan’s raid on Libya, and Bantam, in a 
fit of corporate delicacy, told Jim to paint out 
all the minarets in the picture, and anything 
else that looked Arabic. 

I thought that was outrageous. After all, 
the Islamic world stretches from Morocco on 
the Atlantic coast of Africa eastward all the 
way to Indonesia. Gravity could be set in any 
of those countries in North Africa, the Near 
East, or the Far East. That's a huge expanse 
of the globe. The U.S. has cordial 
relationships with a majority of those 
governments. The word “Arab" means more 
than just “Libyan,’’ and the word “Islam” 
means more than just “Shiite.” This was just 
another example of ignorance on the part of 
the publishing industry. 

On the other hand, in June of this year I 
was flown, all expenses paid, to Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. A few weeks before, I got a 
phone call from Infocom, the computer game 
designers. There are no joysticks in Infocom 
games. They’re what the company calls 
“interactive fiction." You see only words on 
the screen, describing locations and telling 
you about the dangers or rewards available to 
you. You wander through the setting of the 
game, solving puzzles and working toward a 
particular goal. I’m a big fan of Infocom’s 
games, and I’ve played a dozen or so. 

When I got the call, I’d just mailed in a 
registration card for a recent purchase. I 
assumed it was some kind of marketing 
research. Then the caller said, "Is this the 
George Effinger who wrote When Gravity 
Falls?” 

That’s when I got excited. It seems the 
Infocom bigshots had read the book and seen 
some good possibilities in it. So I got a free 
one-day vacation in the Frozen North, and a 
tour through the magnificent Infocom offices. 

I met the authors of my favorite interactive 
fictions, and I probably acted very fannish, but 
they didn’t seem to mind. They were 
pleasantly surprised that I knew as much as I 
did about their product. 

My first assumption was that I’d have to 
lose the sex, drugs, Islam, and gory violence 
for the sake of the game. Most of Infocom’s 
other titles have been written to be acceptable 
to the under-twenty market, and I was afraid 
I’d have to truncate Gravity drastically to fit 
what I guessed to be industry standards. 
"No, no!” they cried. "We want to turn out a 
game that’s going to get angry denunciations 
from TV evangelists: We want Tipper Gore to 
curse your name in NEWSWEEK! We’re 
going to make George Alec Effinger a monster 
to every wholesome, decent person in 
America!” 

“Great, ” I sad, “how much are you going 
to pay me7' 

Well, to be vague about it, for a 
twenty-page synopsis they're going to pay a 
third again as much as I got to write the 
original novel. 

-continued on page 12 
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NEWS 
FROM THE 

GHETTO 

TWO KINDS OF CENSORSHIP 



Giddy with the misguided energies of 
youth, I once wrote a pornographic novel that 
I devised to be utterly without socially 
redeeming value. I did it as a joke, but the 
British police didn’t share my sense of humor. 
They seized it and turned it over to the 
Director of Public Prosecutions, and for a 
while it looked as if legal action would be 
brought against me. It took a while for the 
truth to sink in: just because I had written 
some funny fantasies—mere ink on paper—I 
could actually be put in prison. 

The book roused no reaction at all when it 
was published over here, because in America, 
a Constitution protects my freedom to write, 
read, and view just about anything I want. Yet 
there may now be a subtler form of U.S. 
censorship, imposed not by government but 
by large corporations. Is it worse than British 
censorship? Consider the following case 
history, and decide for yourself. 

Samuel R. Delany has been writing 
science fiction for about twenty-five years. In 
a field where “bestseller” usually means a 
book that presses easy emotional buttons, his 
work has been an anachronism. His prose 
tends to be lyrical and complex, characterized 
more by exotic metaphors than cheap thrills. 
It’s hard to imagine the reader of an Asimov 
novel, for example, enjoying Delany’s work, or 


Charles 

Platt 

even comprehending some of it. And yet 
Dhalgren sold almost a million copies, and 
most of his subsequent novels have also 
done very well. 

Until recently. The trouble started with the 
Neveryon series. Tales from Neveryon was 
a fantasy novel that Bantam published in 1979 
as a paperback original. According to Delany, 
his royalty statements show that it sold around 
250,000 copies. He then wrote a sequel, 
which Bantam published as a “trade” 
paperback (large-size format, at a higher 
price). Delany recalls that this sold 65,000 
copies, while a subsequent cheaper edition 
sold an additional 150,000 copies. These are 
figures that few science-fiction authors are 
lucky enough to match; they’re usually 
exceeded only by names such as Robert 
Heinlein or Arthur C. Clarke. 

Both the novels featured gay relationships, 
presented in a discreet, low-key style. Delany 
then wrote a third book in the series, Flight 
from Neveryon, in which the gay content 
appeared more prominently. Despite the 
strong performance of the two previous 


books, Bantam elected to print only 70,000 of 
the new one. They then went back to press 
and did a second edition of 15,000. 

As Delany says, “You have to wonder why, 
in a series where the books are packaged the 
same way, they sold a quarter-million of 
volumes one and two, then suddenly decided 
to cut the print order of the third volume in 
half. It wasn’t because the editor disliked the 
book; I gather he told a friend, ‘I just finished 
reading the best book I’ve ever read in my 
life.’” 

When Delany tried to find out exactly what 
had transpired, he heard through other 
channels that before the third book was 
published, when it was discussed at a buying 
conference at Barnes and Noble (owners of a 
chain of forty bookstores), they were ready to 
order 10,000—until someone who had read 
an advance copy mentioned that it had gay 
content. At that point the order was promptly 
reduced to 5,000, and Barnes and Noble 
decided to feature it only in their eight largest 
East Coast stores. “Word of this gets back to 
the publisher,” Delany comments. ‘The result 
is, understandably enough, they print fewer 
copies.” 

Some time after the book had appeared, 
he was on a panel at a science-fiction 
convention when a woman stood up in the 
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audience and identified herself as the 
manager of a rural B. Dalton bookstore (B. 
Dalton being one of the two largest bookstore 
chains in America). "She said she had been 
instructed by her superior that when 
customers asked about books by Samuel 
Delany, Tanith Lee, or Barbara Hambly, she 
should say that Dalton does not carry those 
authors. And of course the one thing I have in 
common with them is that we all deal 
repeatedly and very explicitly with gay 
themes.” 

Well, even a total of 85,000 copies in print 
was a figure that he could perhaps live with. 
But worse was to follow. When he delivered 
Return to Neveryon, the fourth book in the 
series, Bantam returned it without reading it. 
Subsequently, they cited disappointing sales 
figures as their reason for not wanting to 
publish any more Neveryon novels. Nothing 
was mentioned about the more explicit gay 
content of the third volume. 

Delany decided to submit his manuscript 
elsewhere, and gave it to Tor Books—who 
initially seemed interested, then changed their 
minds when they they consulted the two 
largest bookstore chains, B. Dalton and 
Waldenbooks, who allegedly said they would 
not take any copies of any Delany novel. 

And yet, ho can’t accuse them of an 
anti-gay policy per se. "In urban B. Dalton 
stores," he notes, "They actually have a gay 
studies section. But because my books aren’t 
packaged as gay and put in that section, 
there’s anxiety of the kind: ‘What if a 
thirteen-year-old buys this? We’ll get a 
complaint from his parents.’ After all, sword 
and sorcery is still basically seen as a form of 
children’s literature, and that was the genre 
into which the Neveryon books fell. 

'The situation is grim; it’s very grim. It’s 
not a case of destroying a writer’s career, it's 
more a matter of taking a writer who has been 
selling regularly between 200,000 and 300,000 
copies and demoting him to a midlist writer 
who sells 80,000 at the most. It’s like cutting 
the last fifteen years off my career. It’s not 
pleasant, and it affects things like, what goes 
on the dinner table. But obviously it’s not 
censorship with a capital C, either.” 

Of course, any writer must be constrained 
to write books that people want to read. But in 
this case, it looks as if readers are not being 
given a chance to voice their preferences, 
because some retailers are depriving them of 
the option. 

Two enormous bookstore chains now 
control which kinds of books will be published 
in America. Ten years ago, editors were not 
in the habit of consulting B. Dalton and 
Waldenbooks before deciding whether to 
publish a novel. Today, however, if a writer 
moves in a direction that alarms the 
booksellers, or if his work acquires the stigma 
of poor sales figures, his future is placed in 
jeopardy. This, I suggest, is a form of 
censorship. 

And yet—the situation may not be quite so 
simple. After piecing together the story, 
above, from a long phone call with Samuel 
Delany, I subsequently spoke to Delany’s 
editor Lou Aronica, Publisher of Bantam 
Spectra books. According to Aronica, there 
are actually some advantages in dealing with 
bookstore chains. "You have more time to 
explain your point of view about a book than 
when you’re trying to deal with a whole series 


of small bookstores," he told me. "And in 
some cases they do actually listen to you.” 

Aronica is not yet convinced that gay 
content in Delany’s work is necessarily 
problematic. “Unfortunately,” he says, “we 
haven’t yet published enough science fiction 
with gay themes to be sure, yet, whether it is 
hard to sell.” He also points out that Stars In 
my Pocket Like Grains of Sand, another 
Delany novel (not in the Neveryon series) 
which Bantam published, sold relatively 
well-even though it featured a gay 
relationship between two of the main 
characters. 

How, then, does he explain Delany’s 
subsequent difficulties? 

"One important factor is that he’s a careful 
writer who does not produce books on a very 
frequent, regular schedule. These days, if you 
don't get books out regularly, your backlist 
goes out of print. You need something at 
least every two years.” 

As I understand it, the principle is that 
each new book creates interest in the author, 
which provides an incentive for restocking the 
author’s previous titles as well. “If bookstores 
don’t hear a name often,” says Aronica, “they 
stop reordering,” with the result that fewer 
copies of each title are sold. 

Regarding his refusal to publish, or even 
read, the fourth Neveryon book, Aronica says 
it was entirely a pragmatic decision based on 
sales figures. (His figures, incidentally, don't 
match Delany's, although he is reluctant to go 
into the details.) Problems began with the 
second Neveryon novel, when Delany used 
his contractual veto power and insisted that 
finished cover art should be scrapped. 
Consequently, the book had to be withdrawn 
from its original schedule to allow time for a 
new cover to be prepared. “As almost always 
happens when you withdraw a book,” says 
Aronica, "the orders were significantly lower 
the second time around.” 

Hence the lower print run for the third 
Neveryon book, which, Aronica says, sold 
even more poorly. And hence his refusal to 
consider the fourth book. At this point, I 
gather, what he really wanted was the 
long-promised, never-delivered sequel to 
Stars In my Pocket Like Grains of 
Sand—which he remains ready and willing to 
publish. 

Bantam has subsequently returned all the 
rights to the Neveryon books to Delany. He is 
free to resell them elsewhere—if he can. 
Meanwhile, to add yet another complication to 
the picture, Bantam still owns Hogg, a 
no-holds-barred erotic novel that Delany says 
they bought without realizing quite how 
extreme the content was, at a time when they 
purchased a bunch of books from his backlist. 
They’ve now been sitting on Hogg for more 
than ten years—apparently, because there is 
no obvious way to market it. 

In one sense, these commercial problems 
seem relatively benign. A distributor may 
interfere with your ability to sell what you write, 
but can’t constrain your personal freedom. 
When my pornographic novel was seized in 
Britain by the Director of Public Prosecutions, I 
faced the possibility not only that the book 
might be suppressed, but that I might be 
convicted of a crime and put behind bars. As 
it happened, the case was dropped, probably 
because the British publisher had been 
prudent enough to print a special introduction 
(kindly contributed by Philip Jose Farmer) 
extolling the supposed literary importance of 


my work. The publisher himself, however, 
was ultimately arrested on a different 
charge—for owning a couple of bookshops 
that sold magazines similar to PENTHOUSE. 
No matter that these publications were sold all 
over England; they wanted an excuse to 
punish him, and he ended up serving 30 days 
in jail. 

Such events are not restricted to the 
distant past. Just this year, the British 
magazine INTERZONE felt a faint breeze of 
censorship when it received a letter from the 
Yorkshire Arts Association, which assists the 
magazine with a small grant. Under current 
British law, it is illegal for local government 
authorities to support any enterprise that 
might promote homosexuality (even though 
homosexuality between consenting adults is 
legal in Britain). INTERZONE was warned that 
if they published fiction with homosexual 
content, they might face the possibility of 
losing their government money. 

Here in America, the situation is obviously 
easier, yet by no means clear. Delany's 
anecdotal evidence does suggest that as the 
gay themes in his books became more 
explicit, retailers became less willing to order 
and display his books. At the same time, 
however, Lou Aronica's comments indicate 
that other factors were also to blame. 
Perhaps the most troubling aspect is that we 
will never know exactly what happened, and 
why; and even real evidence of anti-gay 
prejudice would be of little help. While 
government-imposed censorship can be 
directly challenged via the courts or the ballot 
box, large corporations are not so directly 
accountable to the public. They may be 
sensitive to letter- writing campaigns and 
petitions; but there is no way we can vote the 
policy-makers at B. Dalton and Waldenbooks 
out of office, and no way to compel them to 
stock something in their stores if they don't 
like the look of it. 

Ideally, the free market should guarantee 
its own kind of protection. But in a situation 
where two large bookstore chains now 
dominate the whole country, the market is no 
longer entirely free. □ 


Effinger 

Continued From Page 10 

The point is that there are enough 
limitations placed on a writer that he doesn’t 
need to invent inhibitions of his own. For 
years I wrote fiction that publishers like 
Doubleday could sell to their subscribing 
libraries without fear. Then, at last, I threw off 
those self-imposed restrictions. I wrote When 
Gravity Falls with an attitude of “Let ’em 
choke on it.” Then, when an opportunity 
came up to make some subsidiary money 
from the book, I immediately thought in terms 
of a narrow, cleaned-up version. 

" Write What You Know” should be 
supplemented by “Write What You Want.” I’m 
glad that I'm finally free of the fear of negative 
opinion. 

I'm running out of space, and the post 
office closes in half an hour, so I’m going to 
sign off for now. Next time, I’ll talk more about 
the game, and also about the sequel to 
Gravity. It's called A Fire In the Sun, and it's 
pretty neat in its own way, too. 
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Philip K. Dick went through some terrible 
times in the late 1960s and early 1970s, even 
by the standards of his own turbulent life. He 
endured a famous attack on his house, a 
divorce and several broken relationships, drug 
and health problems, gaps of memory loss as 
long as a week, time spent in a drug 
rehabilitation center, a move from Northern 
California to southern California, a suicide 
attempt, bouts of severe depression, and a 
peculiar mental event in the spring of 1974. 

This event, so central to Vails, marked a 
watershed in Dick’s life. The psychological 
disintegration of the previous five years 
ended, and although the years following were 
not without their difficulties, it sounds as 
though Dick was slowly finding his way to his 
own kind of stability. The people who knew 
him best at this time, including Tim Powers 
and James Blaylock, say that he was relatively 
happy and calm in his last five years, and they 
speak of him fondly, as a good if unusual 
friend. 

Some people have said that Vails, and the 
last phases of Dick's work in general, indicate 
that Dick was going crazy. I think it is 
something like the opposite: Vails stands as a 
monument to a mind that had pulled itself 
back together, after struggling on the brink. 

Now, no one can deny that this book is 
chock full of bizarre speculations concerning 
the true nature of reality. But you could say 
the same about William Blake's long poems. 
As in Blake, Dick’s fictional cosmogenies draw 
from a wide range of sources, in the case of 
Vails ranging from the relative solidity of 
Heraclitus's thoughts about the fundamental 
questions of metaphysics, to tabloid style tales 
of interfering super-aliens. 

But for much of the book, all of these 
speculations are held in a frame that labels 
them “Horselover Fat’s Theories.” We are not 
free to assume that Philip K. Dick believed 
them— particularly since we can’t even be 


sure that Horselover believes in them. If Dick 
had turned in a few thousand pages of his 
“Exegesis” to his publishers, and said “here, 
this is my new novel,” then those who doubt 
Dick’s sanity in these last years might have 
more justification. But Dick was not 
Horselover Fat; Dick created Horselover Fat, 
shaped him artfully, and put him into a novel 
in conjunction with the very down-to-Earth 
character “Phil Dick,” who clearly represents 
another aspect of the writer’s character. This 
is not the sort of work that Fat would have 
been capable of on his own. Only an artist 
very much on top of things could have 
created this heartfelt, reasoned ingenious, 
analytical, comical, and beautifully shaped 
novel—a fine autobiographical work that 
contains, in fictional form, not only a portrait of 
Dick’s mental voyaging, but also a fascinating 
discussion, on a symbolic level, of the artistic 
split that existed in him for most of his career, 
between science fiction and realism. 

I want to say immediately that this split 
between science fiction and realism was not, 
for Dick, just a matter of genre theory. For 
him it was a life-and-death kind of thing. He 
didn’t want to write only for the tiny subculture 
that science fiction was when he began. Later 
he wrote, “SF was so looked down upon that 
it virtually was not there, in the eyes of all 
America. This was not funny, the derision felt 
toward SF writers. It made our lives 
wretched. ... To select SF writing as a career 
was an act of self-destruction.” (The Golden 
Man, p.xxv.) So throughout the 1950s he 
pursued a two-track career, matching his 
prodigious SF output with an equally 
prodigious, but completely unpublished realist 
effort. He wrote at least eight, and perhaps as 
many as twelve, of these unpublished 
mainstream novels. It was a mammoth effort, 
made in the same years he was publishing 
nine SF books, and about 70 SF stories. 
Such energy! But he was trying to avoid 


“self-destruction,” you see. 

When his realist attempt of this period, 
Humpty Dumpty In Oakland failed to find a 
publisher, he stopped writing for almost a 
year. This was an unprecedented gap in his 
career, a sign that some very serious 
re-evaluation was going on. This became 
clear when he started up again, and wrote 
The Man In the High Castle, a novel that 
combined all that was best in Dick’s two sides 
as an artist, and rose to a new level of 
accomplishment—not only for him, but for 
American SF in general. Temporarily Dick had 
solved the problem of the split impulse in him, 
and what resulted was his most productive 
and consistantly powerful period, in the years 
1962-1966. Still, it may be that part of him 
always thought that at that point he had given 
up. 

I find this idea strange, because looking 
over the whole of Dick’s work, it is completely 
obvious that science fiction wa his natural 
element, that science fiction allowed him to 
find his distinctive artistic voice, in a way that 
realism never could. And in fact many of his 
determinedly solemn realist novels exhibit 
sudden extrusions of the bizarre; Dick had a 
helpless tropism for the fantastic, and SF was 
his natural home. It gave him the opportunity, 
artistically, to become great. 

But it may not have felt that way from the 
inside. And it may have been a more a matter 
of culture, of cultural receptivity, than of pure 
art. Dick wanted to write for the culture as a 
whole. And yet he never, so far as he could 
tell, did. I think this feeling was one source of 
the many problems that began to clobber him 
in the late 60s 

The first time that Dick “split himself’ to 
form two complimentary fictional characters 
was in reference to precisely this problem. It 
came near the end of that first phase of his 
career, in what I call the twin novels of 
1959—Confessions of a Crap Artist and 
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Time Out of Joint. These two books are 
structurally almost identical: they both deal 
with a protagonist who lives in the home of his 
dominating sister, and is generally regarded 
by his society as a zero. In fact, these are 
twin portraits of the science fiction writer, 
written when Dick was getting very 
discouraged about his career. In 
Confessions he is seen from the realist point 
of view--as “real people" would see 
him--and is hapless Jack Isidore, a tire 
regroover who is a collector of junk 
knowledge, who is utterly useless and 
unimportant in the real world—the crap artist 
of the title. 

In the science fiction novel Time Out of 
Joint, the portrait of the SF writer is naturally 
more sympathetic and proud. Everyone 
thinks Ragle Gumm is a useless dependent of 
his sister's in 1959, making a tenuous living by 
winning a newspaper's prediction game, but 
actually the year is 1998, Ragle is the center of 
his whole world, and everyone’s fate depends 
on him! It is the purest sort of wish 
fulfillment—but also a statement of defiance, 
and therefore a healthy sign. And so much of 
it is true, on the symbolic level: "You think it is 
1959, and live in cozy isolation as if it were 
1929, making fun of the people on the 
fringe—but actually it is 1998, folks! and the 
future that you try not to think about is rushing 
down to knock you flat, with young people 
who cut their hair weird and talk funny—with 
war falling in from outer space. . . .” Ragle 
Gumm was right; Phil Dick was right; his 
neighbors were wrong. They were ostriches. 
There are still a lot of them. 

Later Dick split the image of the artist once 
again, in a different way, in The Penultimate 
Truth. The two protagonists can be taken as 
two images for himself, and for the function of 
the SF writer in our society. One Joseph 
Adams, is a speech- writer for the ruling 
class, who helps to keeps the working class 
distracted, entertained, and deceived about 
the true state of things. The other, Nicolas St. 
James is president of his little underground 
worker's enclave, and he escapes to the 
earth's surface, learns the true nature of the 
system, then returns to lead his constituents in 
the system's overthrow. These are the two 
possibilities for the artist in our time, who can 
help sustain the wrongs of the status quo, or 
can expose them, and thus help to bring 
change. 

I wonder if these two earlier splits of Dick’s 
could be matched up: in other words, is 
realism the work of Nicolas St. James, while 
science fiction is the work of Joseph Adams? 
Or vice versa? Either way would be 
disturbing. But on reflection I have decided it 
is a false correlation. Adamses and St. 
Jameses exist in all genres. 

Due to his personal problems, and 
perhaps to the fact that he had given up on 
realist, therefore on “meaningful,” literature, 
Dick’s period of integrated strength came to a 
rough end, and he entered the time of 
troubles in the late 60s and early 1970s. After 
that he never again wrote fiction with the 
same prodigal speed and inventiveness. His 
gaze as an artist turned more inward, and I 
think it is safe to say that his writing from 1970 
is more and more concerned with self¬ 
understanding, which in Dick was, perhaps, 
always most lucid in the fiction itself. I get the 
feeling that, unlike in the mid- 60s when he 
was churning out books according to a 


pattern that he had invented and felt very 
comfortable with, each novel of the 1970s and 
80s represents an experiment, a new start, a 
new struggle for a method that would properly 
express the tumultuous life within. Naturally 
his production had to slow. 

Another sign of this change in focus is the 
return towards realism. His novels of this 
period are set closer and closer to the present 
day, and to the California that he lived in. 
Thus when adding a second half to “A. 
Lincoln, Simulacra,” to make We Can Build 
You, he derails the narrative as the hero 
stumbles off into an asylum after a young 
dark-haired girl; a fitting image for Dick’s 
departure from SF, into the troubles of the 
early 1970s. A Maze of Death is a black 
attempt to “kill off" the cast of characters that 
had been haunting him since the beginning of 
his career; surprisingly, this attempt largely 
succeeded. Flow My Tears, the Policeman 
Said actually resembles the novels in the 
1960s in many ways, but this may be because 
it was begun back then, and it is set in a very 
near future. 

Then A Scanner Darkly takes place in the 
neighborhoods of the Orange County Dick 
was living in, and his fiction comes home to 
roost. He has found a new method, and after 
that he does not leave a basically realist, 
Californian setting again—except in The 
Divine Invasion, which as I will argue is a 
special case. 

Like A Scanner Darkly, Valisystem A 

(published as Radio Free Albemuth) is set in 
Orange County, and it is the most explicitly 
autobiographical novel of Dick’s up to that 
time. A protagonist based on an aspect of 
Dick’s character is described by a narrator 
named “Phil Dick," in a world where political 
repression in the name of a religious revival 
makes life difficult for him. 

This curious work is not a preliminary draft 
for Vails, but is rather an independent novel, 
in which Dick worked out the methods used to 
greater effect in the later book. It brought 
Dick to the point where he could write Vails. 
He had tried splitting aspects of himself into 
two different characters, and knew it worked; 
and the almost realist, almost present-day 
setting presented no problems—in fact it gave 
him the invigorating feeling that he could write 
directly about contemporary America, in the 
context of his own special kind of SF. He was 
ready to begin. 

The artist splitting himself into two 
characters is not an entirely new technique. 
Joyce Cary did it in his first fine 
autobiographical novel, A House of Children, 
and in his later introduction to the book, he 
explains the usefulness of the technique very 
clearly. The self, seen from within, can be 
extremely contradictory and multitudinous; any 
attempt to represent this self faithfully in fiction 
can quickly become an incomprehensible 
morass, drowning all other aspects of the 
book. Sorting out aspects of the writer’s self 
by creating two characters can be a very 
satisfactory solution to this problem, adding 
clarity without over-simplifying. 

I think a good case can be made that 
James Joyce did the same thing in Ulysses, 
and that both Bloom and Dedalus are self- 
portraits. Dedalus is the young artist from the 
previous Portrait, while Bloom is the 
middle-aged, married, mildly eccentric, mildly 
unsuccessful outsider that Joyce could have 
seen himself as, in later years. Trying to put 


both these characters into one would have 
made a hash of them both; and yet Joyce 
himself was precisely this hash, 
Bloom/DedaJus walking the streets of Trieste, 
Zurich, Paris. 

The example that Dick himself might have 
been most aware of, however, is that of 
Robert Schumann, who wrote musical articles 
in which two aspects of himself, named 
Florestan and Eusebius, argued over musical 
and philosophical issues. Dick was a great 
fan of the German Romantic composers, and 
it seems to me very possible that he learned 
this fact about Schumann in the course of his 
voracious reading. 

And Dick was certainly aware of the 
writings of Carl Jung; they were one of his 
major sources of ideas about the structure of 
the mind. Splitting the self into two parts, if 
less complex, is still similar to Jung's own 
terminology for the various parts of the 
unconscious mind—a terminology that Dick 
used constantly. 

So—the time was right. Dick’s life was in 
place, proceeding at a level of calm, of 
financial security, and of daily happiness that 
was perhaps unprecedented for him. He had 
the method of the split character, explored in 
Valisystem A. He had a new agent, Russell 
Galen, whose energy and belief in Dick’s work 
proved galvanic to new efforts on Dick’s part. 
He had supportive friends in Orange County, 
who could even serve as models for 
secondary characters in the new work. And 
he had a request from an editor at Bantam, 
Mark Hurst, for some slight revisions in 
Valisystem A. He had found himself unable 
for over three years to make these small 
changes; so he satisfied the editor’s request 
by writing a whole new book. 

But I haven’t yet mentioned the central 
event: March 1974. 

Sometime in early 1974 Dick experienced 
a pink beam going off like a flashbulb in his 
head—at least this is one way he described it. 
He quickly assigned the event mystical values, 
and spent many hours of the rest of his life 
trying to make an explanation for the event 
that would satisfy him, that would take it out of 
the realm of the unknown or inexplicable. As 
a highly imaginative man, deeply Interested in 
the nature of reality, and in metaphysical 
explanations for it, he could come up with a 
lot of them. 

In fact this became a salient characteristic 
for him as it is for Horselover Fat in the novel. 
Both of them first develop a highly fanciful 
theory for the pink beam event, elaborating it 
in great detail. When the process of 
elaboration appears to be finished, so that the 
theory can no longer be "played with” in 
further elaborations, they move on to another 
explanation, espoused just as fervently as the 
one before. 

Dick wrote down some of these 
speculations, which he called his "Exegesis"; 
apparently these notes run to millions of 
words. Perhaps excerpts of the “Exegesis" 
appear (in Vails as Horselover Fat’s own 
exegesis); on the other hand, Dick may have 
written new ones to fit the novel better. 

We will never know for sure what 
happened to Dick in 1974, just as we will 
never know exactly what happened to his 
house in 1971. Dick loved such mysteries, 
and would love the fact that they will always 
remain unsolvable. But because he died of a 
stroke in 1982, I wonder if the explanation for 
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the events of 1974 is not fairly simple. Dick 
himself put information right into Vails, in a 
way that makes me think he might have 
suspected this all along, despite the 
Exegesis's endless search; but he might have 
been unwilling to admit it directly. 

"At the time of these experiences Fat’s 
blood pressure had gone up to stroke level; 
his doctor had briefly hospitalized him. . . . 
His blood pressure had registered 280 over 
178." (p. 104) 

Could that sudden, painful flash of pink 
light have been a precursor to the stroke that 
killed him? A much more mild stroke, left 
undiagnosed? This would not explain the 
host of other strange events that surrounded 
this central one; but then again strange things 
were always happening to Dick, he thrived on 
that sort of reality, and created it around him. 

Consider it: a man has a pain in his head 
and sees lights, and for eight years he writes 
more than a million words trying to explain 
what it was; and he writes as narrator of Vails, 
that at the time his blood pressure was at 
stroke level; but he never, ever writes down, "I 
wonder if I had a stroke.” He explores every 
possibility but that one. 

On the other hand, we cannot be sure. 
And whatever happened in March of 1974, it 
happened to a man who had been going 
through years of painful personal chaos; and 
yet afterwards, it served as a kind of rallying 
point, an organizational center from which to 
re-construct a healthy, functioning self. For 
Dick it became a part of a religious, indeed a 
Christian conversion. He said this himself 
many times, never so clearly as in the 
following: 

"In other words, from 1964 on—July [?] 
1964—I was essentially splintered. But due to 
the pentathol & Xtian fish sign my plural 
splintered psyches unified into one mind for 
the first and only time: structured by the Xtian 
symbolism & conversion experience. My 
meta-abstraction was more than a loss of 
amnesia & even more than a unique unifying 
of all my personalities; it was a realization of 
the truth and reality of Christ--a true 
conversion that brought pychological 
wholeness to a partitioned, splintered mind. In 
no way has this ended; a transcendent 
symbol & realization healed me, & by & large I 
am still healed and still constellate around that 
conversion realization. The unity gained that 
day was never totally lost.” (From the 
Exegesis, published in the PKDS 
NEWSLETTER, issue 12, October 1986.) 

We who are uncomfortable with religious 
explanations for events in this world must still 
admit that we cannot categorically state that 
we know for sure that these explanations are 
false. And what do they mean for those who 
do believe? It is certain that something that 
Dick was always saying in his novels is true 
"reality” is a human construct, it happens as 
much inside our heads as out. Bearing that in 
mind, when we try to figure out what 
happened to Dick in early 1974, we have to 
remember that from his point of view, the 
abiding explanation was this: He was healed. 
Healed by conversion. 

Whatever happened to him, he turned it to 
use. And one of the byproducts of turning it 
to use was this fine novel about psychological 
healing, good and evil, and the ultimate nature 
of reality. 

Yes, this book is also about good and evil, 
at least in part, for what drives Horselover Fat 


crazy, in the opening chapters, is not pure 
theological speculation, but rather a direct 
confrontation with the meaningless death of a 
friend, caused in part by the stupidity, the 
thoughtlessness, the evil arrogance of the 
drug rehabilitation program to which she had 
gone for help. Horselover has the courage to 
confront the existence of evil and arbitrary 
death more directly than most of us, and his 
friend's suicide is the last in a long sequence 
of agonizing tragedies that "drive him over the 
edge"—that give him, to be more precise, a 
desperate need for an explanation that will 
somehow justify them. It’s important to 
remember this, to see that under Horselover's 
comic extravaganzas there is a real dignity, 
that he is in his own way grappling with hard, 
hard facts. 

Vails begins as a relatively straightforward 
realist novel. Horselover Fat has a lot of 
exotic theories to explain his pink beam 
experience, but his friends, including the 
narrator “Phil Dick," Kevin, and David (these 
last based on K.W. Jeter and Tim Powers, 
respectively), are free to conclude that the 
whole thing is a private mental problem of 
Fat’s own. The main interest of the first part of 
the book lies in this realist study of a strange 
and unstable mind, and in the obvious way 
that the two characters Fat and “Dick” are 
aspects of the writer himself. This is obvious 
in everything from their names to the initial 
confessions of the narrator. "I am Horselover 
Fat, and I am writing this in the third person to 
gain much-needed objectivity.” (p. 11) Dick 
has divided his autobiographical character 
into the two extremes that his work has always 
revealed; on the one hand the flamboyant 
science fiction thinker, with reality breakdown 
as his dominant theme; on the other hand the 
hard-headed realist observer of contemporary 
America. 

The novel makes a sudden jump, 
however, in Chapter Nine, when Fat and his 
friends go see a movie in which Fat’s 
transcendental experience is replayed and 
given a very odd explanation. This event 
marks a generic discontinuity, as Fredric 
Jameson calls it; from here on we are in a 
science fiction novel. 

The movie they see is an odd mix; it is 
Dick’s earlier attempt at this material, 
Vallsystem A, added to Horselover’s pink 
beam experience and some elements of his 
explanations—all seen as if it were the Nicolas 
Roeg movie The Man Who Fell to Earth. 
The three parts are mixed in almost equal 
proportions, making for a very strange result 
indeed. 

The movie marks the break point in the 
book, and because they go almost 
immediately up to Sonoma County to meet 
the movie’s makers, you could say that the 
Orange County part of the book is realism, 
while the Sonoma part is science fiction. 

During the science fiction part of the novel 
Horselover Fat and “Phil Dick" fuse and 
become one character; this can represent not 
only the re-integration Dick experienced after 
1974, but also the way his complete 
commitment to science fiction in 1961 brought 
him to a higher level as an artist. Once again, 
we are on the level of symbolic truth: “Phil 
Dick” is made whole by an infant god—an 
alien—a machine—a genius child—take your 
pick; any way you choose (for the text leaves 
us room to interpret the young girl in a 
number of different ways), “Phil Dick” has 


been made whole by something out of 
science fiction. Something in that genre has 
enabled him to perceive himself as a single, 
coherent personality. This is a perfect ending 
for his career. 

The message that the child God gives the 
group of visitors is, to my mind, a repudiation 
of Horselover’s supernatural speculations. 
‘"Man is holy, and the true god, the living god, 
is man himself. You will have no gods but 
yourselves; the days in which you believed in 
other gods end now, they end forever.’” This 
is highly convincing to the down-to-earth, 
humanistic “Phil Dick"; he says, “What had the 
little girl told us? That human beings should 
now give up the worship of all dieties except 
mankind itself. This did not seem irrational to 
me. Whether it had been said by a child or 
whether it had come from the Brltannlca, it 
would have struck me as sound.” (pp. 198, 
213) 

It is strange and contradictory: within the 
confines of a science fiction situation, Dick is a 
whole personality, and in full agreement with 
the basic tenets of a fairly empirical 
humanism. But back in the realism of realism, 
in Orange County, the parts of the personality 
split up again; Horselover reappears and 
continues his quest for a metaphysical 
explanation; while "Phil Dick" carries on in his 
apartment in Santa Ana. Yet I think this is 
right, this is accurate. When in the realm of 
science fiction Dick knew himself, he had 
found his territory and was a whole artist. In 
the realm of realism (and perhaps in the realm 
of the real) he was always divided, always 
searching. 

For me, the most moving pages in the 
book have to do with this search—the central 
search, for a life worth living. Philip K. Dick in 
his last years had reached a balance, it was a 
good life compared to the chaos of the 
decade before; but it was a bit 
circumscribed—it was not, in the end, all he 
would have wanted. Re-read the poignant, 
painful passage starling "I have had dreams 
of another place myself,” on pp. 
113-117—this final paragraph. Suddenly you 
have the writer’s voice speaking directly to 
you, jumping right off the page, as clearly as it 
ever did in all the whole body of work. And 
then you know that he knew where he was. 

"An hour after I have woken up from the 
dream I can still see in my mind’s eye... the 
garden hose which my which my wife in her 
blue jeans is dragging across the cement 
driveway. Little details and no plot. .. Who 
am I? How many people am I? This plastic 
little apartment in southern California is not my 
home, but now I am awake, I guess, and here 
I live, with my TV (hello, Dick Clark) and my 
stereo (hello, Olivia Newton-John) and my 
books (hello, one million stuffy titles). In 
comparison to my life in the inter-connected 
dreams, this life is lonely and phony and 
worthless, unfit for an intelligent and educated 
person. WHERE ARE THE ROSESMILING, 
ATTRACTIVE WOMAN COILING AND 
TUGGING ON THE GREEN GARDEN HOSE? 
The person that I am now, compared with the 
person in the dream, has been baffled and 
defeated and only supposes he enjoys a full 
life. In the dreams, I see what a full life really 
consists of, and it is not what I really have." 

It is commonly said that Vails is the first 
book of what has come to be called the "Vails 

-continued on page 30 
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There’s a terrible gap between the evening 
when an almost harmless-looking Conspiracy 
committee person says “Can you say a few 
rude things about bad books you’ve covered 
lately?” and the day when you read in “L. Ron 
Hubbard’s Pocket Programme of the Future” 
that "Dave Langford analyzes all the SF and 
fantasy novels published since 1979 and 
carefully places each work in its proper literary 
and socio-political context." 

I seem to be here talking about the past 
few years in bad science fiction because our 
ever-loving Committee folk think I’m an 
expert. Their reason for this strange belief is 
that through five long years I’ve bashed out a 
monthly review column, pretending to cover 
all the SF and fantasy published in Britain. 
This does not in fact leave one an expert—it 
leaves one a gibbering, drooling wreck who 
doesn’t dare open the post in case it contains 
another six fantasy trilogies, all in the great 
tradition of Terry Brooks. 

The feeling isn’t exactly new. In 1929 Cyril 
Connolly wrote an essay called "Ninety Years 
of Novel Reviewing." It starts like this: 

“The reviewing of novels is the white man’s 
grave of journalism; it corresponds, in letters, 
to building bridges in some impossible tropical 
climate. The work is grueling, unhealthy and 
ill-paid, and for each scant clearing made 
wearily among the springing vegetation the 
jungle overnight encroaches twice as far. A 
novel-reviewer is too old at thirty; early 
retirement is inevitable, and their later writings 
all exhibit a bitter and splenetic brilliance 
whose secret is only learnt in the ravages on 
the liver made by their terrible school.” 

Quite. 

Myself, I don’t think of it as a jungle as 
much as an endless prairie — like that 
5000-mile trek over heavily cliched country 
that you meet in the middle volumes of all 
those trilogies. On one hand, the fiftieth 
sort-of-OK fantasy about the protracted and 
unlikely defeat of an implausibly motivated 
Black Lord may not be hugely inferior to the 
first or tenth, but by that time the sheer 
monotony has ground down the poor bloody 
reviewer to a state of “Oh no, not again.” 

On the other hand, the teensiest molehill of 
quality starts looking like the Alps after all 
those dreary plainlands, and can be greeted 
with far more ecstacy than it deserves. There 
are plenty of examples in my own review 
column, which I’m glad most of you will never 
read. Connolly had a word about this too: 

"An unpleasant sight in the jungle is the 
reviewer who goes native. Instead of fighting 
the vegetation, he succombs to it, and running 
perpetually from flower to flower, he welcomes 
each with cries of 'Genius! What grace, what 
irony and distinction, what passionate 
sincerity!”’ 

My favorite example of the perils of 
reviewing is The Science Fiction 
Sourcebook, edited by David Wingrove, in 
which hordes of books are rated under 
various headings in terms of stars. A sort of 
Michelin Guide to SF. For example, the 
maximum five stars for Characterization 
means that the writer can create ever such 
wonderfully convincing and alive characters. 
Stick a pin in the page, and they bleed. 
According to the Sourcebook, not many 
authors can do this topnotch characterization: 
Kingsley Amis, James Blish, and Marion 
Zimmer Bradley can’t, nor John Brunner, 


The 
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David 

Langford 


nor--to choose a few more at 
random—Anthony Burgess, Thomas Disch, 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, E. M. Forster, Russell 
Hoban, Rob Holdstock, Rudyard Kipling, 
Tanith Lee, Vonda MacIntyre, Christopher 
Priest, Salman Rushdie, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Theodore Sturgeon, Lisa Tuttle, 
Evelyn Waugh, Kate Wilhelm or John 
Wyndham. None of these has got what it 
takes. You might ask, well, if the standards 


“The Trillion-Year Sneer” was presented 
as a talk at Conspiracy, the 1987 World 
Science Fiction Convention, held in Brighton, 
England, and draws on material previously 
published by David Langford in various 
fanzines. 


are that high, does ANY writer consistantly get 
five Sourcebook stars for Characterization? I 
will mention one: Jack Chalker. 

Actually I quite like the SF Sourcebook, 
since besides rating Barry Longyear at zero in 
all categories, it gave my own little SF novel 
five stars for Readability, which not only puts 
me ahead of all the writers I've just mentioned 
(except Jack Chalker) but makes me more 
readable than Jack Vance and Alfred Bester, 
har har. 

But the category where the competition 
gets really hot is Literary Merit. Get five stars 
for Literary Merit and you’re out there in front 
of tired old hacks like Brian Aldiss, Philip K. 
Dick, Aldous Huxley, Stanislaw Lem, George 
Orwell, Mary Shelley, Johnathan Swift, Mark 
Twain, Kurt Vonnegut, and H. G. Wells (not to 
mention all the writers in my first list). Five 
stars for Literary Merit places you amongst the 
earth-shaking giants of literature, who 
according to the Sourcebook include Philip 
Jose Farmer, Charles Sheffield, and James 
White. 

This is a cautionary tale—a bit extreme, 
maybe, but if I read out all my SF reviews for 
the last five years, there'd be almost as many 
embarrassing inconsistencies. What 
Conspiracy asked me to do is offer some 
highlights—or preferably, they said, lowlights. 
Sir Isaac Newton once looked back on his life 
of science and said it had all been a bit like 
picking up pretty pebbles on the beach, 
"whilst the great ocean of truth lay all 
undiscovered before me." I have much the 
same feeling about reviewing, except that I 
seem to have the slightly different knack of 
picking up small, beautifully glistening nodules 
of untreated sewage. Let me share some ol 
these with you. 

BLURBS: These are a strangely neglected 
art-form. It’s very difficult these days to find 
anything like the classic Lionel Fanthorpe 
blurb, which with rich suggestiveness went 
(roughly): “Who were these fantastic women . 

. . and why did they keep disturbing his 
eternal rest?” 

Well, there's Theodore Roszak's Bugs, 
which is "The megashock of flesh-rending 
microchip horror!”—that’s the one where the 
bugs come out of the computers and bite 
people. And Brian Lumley’s Demogorgon, 
which remarks that "Only the ripe flesh of 
human females will satisfy the ancient lusts of 
DEMOGORGON!” 

Recently, Nick Austin at Grafton Books told 
me that the Western novel was dead. This 
makes you wonder where the people who 
wrote Western blurbs are working now: my 
theory is that they write blurbs for other 
genres. The Sword of Bheleu by Lawrence 
Watt-Evans says on the back: “Once again, 
Garth the overman rode his warbeast into the 
decaying frontier town ... He bore a sack of 
gold nuggets—I'm sorry, of loot from the 
ravaged altars of the dark gods—and beside 
him was his trusty six-gun—I’m sorry, the 
fearful sword of Bheleu, god of destruction.” 
Et bloody cetera. 

The current Grafton paperback catalogue 
shows Western burb- writers at work on their 
romance list by the way: “She thought she 
could handle Sam Brady, the brazen blonde 
cowpoke. But her untouched womanhood 
rioted under his gaze.” 

The horror nasty Ghost Train by Stephen 
Lawes has a back cover reading, in part, like 
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this: "Loathsome. An unspeakable 
abomination. A horror buried so deep in his 
psyche he can remember not a single detail of 
what has been done to him. He stands in the 
railway station and shudders uncontrollably.” 

I’ve felt just that way myself after British 
Rail’s bacon sandwiches. 

My nomination for the daftest SF blurb 
quotation of the 1900s comes from Harlan 
Ellison: "If LeCarre had made it with LeGuin, 
their mutant offspring would have written this 
dandy novel.” No, the book wasn’t called The 
Spy Who Came In From The Left Hand of 
Darkness. It was Heinlein's Friday. I don’t 
know if Ursula LeGuin or LeCarre sued. 

SKIFFY JARGON: I think it must say 
somewhere at the back of the Science Fiction 
Writers of America handbook that you need to 
polish up your vocabulary when writing 
proper hard SF. There must be a little 
glossary which budding authors can look up 
to learn the proper language and correct their 
first drafts, crossing out all those mentions of 
the earth, Moon and Sun, and substituting 
Terra, Luna and Sol, crossing out 'The silvery 
spaceship went very fast” and putting "The 
silvery spaceship went ftl.” (Pronounced 
’Tittle.”) 

Doc Smith's posthumous novel Subspace 
Encounter nearly steals the show with 
gorgeous Smithian phrases which brought 
tears to my nostrils. The word “Yes” translates 
into skiffy as "In sync to the skillionth of 
awhillionth of a nanosecond!" I'm not so sure 
about "The theretofore starkly unknowable 
environment of a zeta field,” but I think that on 
the whole this phrase must mean “I don’t 
know what I'm writing about." The most 
worrying speech in the novel is all too easily 
understood. “Genocide is supposed to be 
reprehensible. But...” 

The true modern heir of Doc Smith’s finely 
honed prose style seems to be Jack Chalker. 
Here he is, in a nifty bit of dialogue from The 
Twilight at the Well of Souls: "We’re tearing 
a hole in the fabric of space-time! (...) 
Sustained nullification on a huge scale might 
be beyond nature's ability to counteract!” 

Few literate people were actually able to 
finish David Drake's Hammer’s Stammers, 
but I assure you this too contains some real 
gems. 'The body ballooned under the cyan 
impact”--no, I don’t know either, but from 
textual evidence cyan seems to be the 
author’s favorite color. “Four pongoes were 
jumpered to Two Star’’—doesn’t that have the 
shifting elusiveness of James Joyce? 

But for that old hard-science thrill of the 
fascination intellectual possibilities of first alien 
contact, you have to go to Footfall by Larry 
Niven and Jerry Pournelle, with unforgettable 
lines like “Eat hot gamma rays, foolish 
Centaurians!” and, of course, "Nuke ’em till 
they glow, then shoot 'em in the dark." 

Even acclaimed stories can contain 
tooth-hurting jargon. This is the opening of a 
recent Hugo-winner by David Brin: 

“It was just a LUCKYCHANCE [one word] 
that I had been deforsted when I was—the 
very year that FARPROBE [one word] 
992573-aa4 reported back that it had found a 
GOODSTAR [one word] with a shattered 
CRYSTALSPHERE [one word], I was one of 
only twelve DEEPSPACERS [one word] 
ALIVEWARM [one word] at the time....” 

For somereason I'm never very convinced 


by futurejargon with togetherstuck wordpairs, 
and when I read it I always think 
DOUBLEPLUSUNGOOD. 

POETIC BITS: Every writer likes to try and 
do perfect, poetic and evocative descriptions. 
Robert P. Faulcon, for example, alias Rob 
Holdstock, in The Stalking: “His head 
suddenly began to peel, the flesh tearing 
away from the bone in ragged strips, like a 
pink banana.” 

I am probably going to be beaten up by 
litcrit heavies if I quote a poetic bit from 
Samuel Delany’s much-praised Stars In my 
Pocket like Grains of Sand, but here goes: 
'Tubes drained off the puce and fuchsia biles 
that, in a sort of antidigestive process, had by 
their chemical actions, healed; had by their 
tidal actions, exercised.” Now there’s no 
actual law against describing intensive care in 
purple passages like this—but the sentence 
comes from the conversation of some 
bureaucrat who’s reporting the patient’s 
recovery and, well, blimey! 

"How’s Fred doing, doctor?” 

"Don’t worry, Mrs. Bloggs. Tubes have 
drained off the puce and fuchsia biles that, in 
a sort of antidigestive process, had by their 
chemical actions..." etc. 

The same book gives us the paragraph 
which subtly echoes an old Heinlein opening 
by reading, in full, “The door deliquesced.” 
Yes, this door really does melt down into a 
puddle, which you must be careful not to step 
in, since the liquid rapidly foams back up into 
solidity and could lend a whole new meaning 
to getting your foot in the door. 

Delany has lots of virtues, but as I painfully 
pick my way through his later stuff I always 
remember Kingsley Amis’s strictures on 
Nabokov: "Style, a personal style, a 
distinguished style, usually turns out in 
practice to mean a high idiosyncratic noise 
level in the writing, with plenty of rumble and 
wow from imagery, syntax and diction....” 

There’s some much dustier and moldier 
rhetoric in Nancy Springer’s fantasy The 
White Hart (no, not Tales from the White 
Hart). Ringing sentences like: “But it was not 
for cowardice that Ellid was called daughter to 
Pryce Dacaerin.” Close textual examination 
hints that it was chiefly because she was his 
daughter. "The stranger lifted a thick green 
limb for Ellid to creep beneath". He only 
sounds like the Incredible Hulk: after the 
doubletake you discover that some trees were 
introduced a few sentences back. 

Peter Morwood's middle-of-the-road 
fantasy The Dragon Lord suffers from the 
opposite problem: rather than being too old 
and grotty, the vocabulary of this olde-worlde 
fantasy has a bit too much that’s new. It’s bad 
enough when the denizens of a bygone land 
quote Kipling; when they use words like 
“adrenalin" and "scenario” you start to raise 
an eyebrow; and even the author belatedly 
realizes that "paranoia” is a mistake—having 
used it, one of the characters hastily thinks "It 
was an odd, cumbersome, unAlban word.” 

Norman Splnrad offers some pretty 
mindboggling polyglot prose in The Void 
Captain’s Tale (subtitled Moby Prick), and 
one phrase was such a perceptive review of 
the book that I hardly needed to write my 
own. It went like this: “An all-too- necessary 
foma at the heart of oar transtellar 
veltanschauung." 


Another self-referential bit comes from 
Barbara Hambly’s “Darwath” trilogy, whose 
first volume has a line about a “spatchcocked 
landscape.” I had a mental crash of gears on 
reading this, and had to resort to the 
dictionary to confirm that, yes, it presumably 
does mean a landscape looking like a dead 
chicken that's been split down the back and 
grilled. After further research, though, I 
discovered the alternate meaning of 
"spatchcock" that Barbara Hambly must really 
have had in mind— it’s also a verb meaning 
to interpolate words into a sentence or 
narrative, especially inappropriate ones. How 
could I argue? 

You get more portentous stuff at the 
beginning of T. E. D. Klein’s vast bloated 
horror novel The Ceremonies. Right there on 
page one we have: “Something older by far 
than humankind, and darker than some vast 
and sunless cavern of a world beyond the 
farthest depths of space.” Quite apart from 
the thought that this is overdoing it a bit, one 
does rather wonder where exactly "beyond 
the farthest depths of space" might be, and 
whether a "sunless cavern" there is 
NECESSARILY darker than one near Milton 
Keynes. 

Meanwhile, an Australian fanzine got hold 
of and published an entire poem by Stephen 
Donaldson himself, cut for unspecified but 
guessable reasons from White Gold Wlelder. 
Two lines of this describe the life of a 
reviewer: 

"Dead fishes could not him afright: 
He flailed at whales all the night." It was 
also Donaldson who, trying to do an archaic 
style in one of his short stories, accurately 
summarized the feelings of many reviewers 
who ventured into the labyrinth of the 
Covenant books without a fat dictionary; 
“Mayhap all unknowing I ate the mushroom of 
madness.” I certainly get a craving for a quick 
snack of the mushroom of madness whenever 
I remember the most unforgettable (and oft 
quoted by. me) lines from White Gold 
Wlelder: "They were featureless and telic, 
like lambent gangrene. They looked horribly 
like children." 

Another favorite line of rich, ripe poetry 
comes at the end of Dragons of Twilight by 
Margaret Weis, Tracy Hickman and a 
supporting cast of thousands; "Through his 
doomed veins the horizon burst....” 

William McGonagall could hardly do better. 
Speaking of Williams, William Morris’s 
fantasies were written a bit before the 1900s, 
but I read The Water of the Wondrous Isles 
quite recently and thought you might like to 
know how a real master handled the antique 
style. The story so far: our heroine has just 
repossessed a frock which had been swiped 
by a witch. She speaks to it thus: "Nay, ye 
have been in ill company, I will wear you not, 
though ye be goodly, at least not till ye have 
been fumigated....” 

SOCIAL AWARENESS: Fantasy fans will 
have been interested to watch the gradual 
spread of equal rights in Piers Anthony's 
"Xanth” series. As the books went by, civil 
rights were extended to centaurs, to ogres, to 
nightmares and—dramatically—even to 
women. The seventh book, Dragon on a 
Pedestal, goes further to admit a zombie, 
though this does look like tokenism since the 
zombie in question is a fairly fresh one who 
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hardly smells at all. I'm now waiting for the 
“Xanth" book in which a gay character 
successfully emerges from the closet. I’m 
trying not to imagine its wittily relevant, 
punning title. 

Equally heart-warming is the military 
loyalty which inspires those crack 
mercenaries, Hammer's Slammers, as already 
mentioned. They're so determined to do the 
job, and so fearful that seeming 
chicken-heartedness will prejudice their future 
contracts, that they nobly disobey their own 
horrified employer's orders to stop 
slaughtering people and detonating 
irreplaceable shrines. There’s dedication for 
you. 

Of course sexism has long been a 
sensitive issue in SF and fantasy: Greg 
Benford and David Brin are fearlessly 
prepared to expand our consciousness in 
Heart of the Comet, where women are 
innovatively characterized as "deliciously 
unpredictable” with "breasts hard and high.” 

In Code of the Llfemaker, James P. 
Hogan goes further still! This book featured 
an evolved robot civilization with genders 
just like ours, and scores another first for 
science fiction with its bold prediction of robot 
sexism. Not only do all the female humans 
occupy subordinate roles, no female robot 
even gets a speaking part. This is, I hope, a 
bold stroke of satire. 

Political differences are best treated with 
caution: one doesn't want to go round 
slagging every author who veers from the One 
True Politically Correct Way (i.e. mine). But I 
do jump up and down a bit on meeting a truly 
dishonestly loaded argument, as in the first 
and readable half of Heinlein’s The Cat Who 
Walked Through Walls. What happens is, 
this minor character gets all upset at the 
Moon's ideal libertarian society, and says 
wimpy things like "It's not fair” on discovering 
that if you can't pay the air charges you 
automatically die. The hero and Heinlein 
clearly disagree with this wishy-washy 
position: one grits one's teeth and allows as 
how they’re entitled to their opinions. What 
makes me cringe is the way in which our 
aforementioned wimp, the only character in 
the entire book who thinks a few social 
services might be a good thing, is 
painstakingly established as obnoxious, 
sponging, a criminal and--ultimately—a 
traitor. More or less what you'd expect of the 
token Jew in an SF novel by Adolph Hitler. 

Finally, Isaac Asimov's Robots and 
Empire makes the mistake of adding a sequel 
to a trilogy which had seemed perfectly 
complete and self-contained for about 40 
years. The new Zeroth Law is a dazzling step 
forward, allowing robots to get away with 
more than ever before, since it translates 
roughly as: “Whatever the other laws may 
say, stuff them: the end justifies the means." 
Oddly enough, Asimov doesn’t seem worried 
about this. 

GREAT MOMENTS IN 

CHARACTERIZATION: Piers Anthony in 
Blue Adept, offers my all-time favorite 
doubletake as the hero threads his way down 
remote underground passages to confront 
monstrous Worm (or Slug, or whatever it was) 
which has slain all previous applicants. Well, 
gosh, he thinks, here comes the big struggle; 
I'd better have my sword at the ready. Oops, 


I seem to have forgotten it. Well, too late to 
turn back now. 

I’m sure you’ll be relieved to hear that he 
wins anyway. 

One of my pet theories is that Anthony’s 
characters, with their world-famous slowness 
to understand things, are based on cresations 
of the great Lionel Fanthorpe: "'What the 
devil could it be?’ he asked himself over and 
over again. He drew closer, and closer still. 
Then he recognized the peculiar gleaming 
object for what it was—a door handle!" Picky 
reviewers keep demanding that SF characters 
should not only be subtly drawn but should 
also be capable of changing as a result of the 
story they live through. Mssrs Niven and 
Pournelle have a sensitive example of this in 
(again) Footfall, where in the aftermath of 
alien attack an ecologist loudly repents his 
foolish opposition to Star Wars (SDI) weapon 
systems. My God, he says, what a cretin I 
was, how lacking in elementary foresight, we 
were BOUND to need them to fight off 
invading aliens some day! And he soon gets 
a chance to demonstrate his new commitment 
by drowning a less commited journalist in a 
toilet. 

GREAT SCIENTIFIC INSIGHTS: It is 

usually easy to find some apparent cock-up in 
the average hard SF novel, but for a long time 
I had a theory that authors, being wholly 
godlike beings, probably knew something I 
didn't. I had the chance to put this to the test 
when on a panel with William Gibson: to 
subtly draw him out, I asked about a passage 
in Count Zero that had bothered me. Since it 
takes sixteen whole seconds for the dreaded 
"black ice” computer defence to eat into an 
unfortunate hacker’s nervous system and 
fibrillate him to death, it doesn’t sound all that 
lethal: surely some sort of dead-man switch 
would give complete protection! Mr. Gibson 
.turned on me, and quick as a flash he 
snapped back: "Uh, I don't know, I hadn’t 
thought of that." Then he went all silent and 
broody for the panel's remaining forty minutes. 

There’s a much dafter notion in a recent 
book of supposedly serious futurology, The 
2024 Report by Norman Macrae. He says 
that the threat of nuclear war will be ended by 
"telecommuted computer messages” which 
you beam at approaching ballistic missiles, 
whereupon they turn around and head back 
for their launch silos. As you know, all the 
best missiles have radio receivers, 
easy-to-crack command languages, and lots 
of spare fuel in case they need to make a 
return trip. 

Colin Wilson has probably read J. B. S. 
Haldane’s 1927 essay explaining why giant 
insects don't make scientific sense, but this 
didn’t prevent him from writing the deeply silly 
Spider World, in which oppressed humanity 
groans under the lash of giant death spiders. 
'The Spider,” writes Wilson, "is the only living 
creature that spends its life lying in wait, 
hoping that victims will walk into its trap.” It 
would be a mite pedantic to complain that 
several beasties including ant lions do just the 
same—at least, it would be pedantic if it 
weren’t that Wilson has apparently forgotten 
writing about an ant lion doing its stuff just 
eight pages previously. 

Alfred Bester’s perhaps never been the 
most rigorously scientific of authors, and in 
The Deceivers he gave us the interesting 
idea of an electric fence charged up to 1500 


million volts: all I can say is, to hold a potential 
like that it must be a damned well insulated 
electric fence. The book’s other scientific 
innovation is crystallized helium. 

John Brunner's Interstellar Empire 
(admittedly an early work) contains a subtle bit 
of environmental adaptation: “A slave with 
the hot brown skin of Marzon and the 
twitching eyes of a man born under a variable 
star.” You know the way those pesky variable 
stars hurt your eyes, as they flicker like 
celestial strobe lights. 

Walter Tevis, in The Steps of the Sun, 
gave us “safe uranium,” which lies around on 
this far planet in mountain-sized chunks and 
doesn’t become radioactive until you 
magnetize it. I think Tevis must have got this 
from one of the different periodic tables used 
by the aliens in Battlefield Earth—which 
novel probably sets some kind of record for 
lousy science, but I’ve been over that ground 
in another even more boring talk. 

Science fiction, however, can never quite 
equal the real thing. In that famous textbook 
The Gold of the Gods, the coldly logical Erich 
von Daniken points to a photograph of a 
human skeleton carved in stone, and asks 
incredulously how, without instruction courses 
from ancient astronauts, stupid “heathens” 
could possibly have known what a human 
skeleton looked like! "As we know, Roentgen 
did not discover x-rays until 1895!” 

CREAKY PLOTS: Some sort of record in 
plotting is set by Robert Vardeman's and 
Victor Milan's six-book sequence The War of 
Powers. After finishing it I felt I’d spent a 
week at Butlin's listening to Muzak while 
eating nothing but monosodium glutamate 
flavored crisps. It’s 968 pages of junk food for 
the mind, and it doesn’t half give you 
indigestion. 

It also gives you precognitive powers, in 
the form of an eerie ability to predict the plot 
far in advance. Gosh, the hero and heroine 
are going to meet after long separation—looks 
like their interim lovers will have to be killed 
off—yep, there they go, both of them. Gosh, 
two major villains are written off in book 4 
after plummeting from great heights, yet NO 
ONE SAW THEM LAND. Yep, here they are, 
luxuriating in new villainies in book 5. 

Connoisseurs of fantasy hackwork will also 
enjoy the random variations in magic ability 
with the needs of the plot. One moment it’s, 
“Alas, my powers are weak so far from my 
home city.” A few pages when said powers 
have got the out of a tight spot by doing 
something totally unprecedented, the 
explanation is, "My powers have grown with 
practice.” As if this weren’t enough, there’s 
also an emergency plot-twiddling device 
called the Destiny Stone which—like red 
kryptonite in Superman comics— exists solely 
to account for ludicrous improbabilities. 

Unfortunately, there isn’t a Destiny Stone in 
Frank and Brian Herbert’s Man of Two 
Worlds, to account tor the fact that the Deen, 
omnipotent alien mind-masters, are helpless 
to withstand one mind-rotting earthly 
substance—basil. 

Piers Anthony, who seems to be getting a 
lot of mentions today, introduced a cunning 
plot device in his novel Refugee: the airlock 
that doesn’t lock. Because you can't lock the 
airlock, space-pirates have it easy: they just 

_continued on page 28 
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OffflEIMEWs 

William Forstchen 



by Jean Ann Pollard 


The bare facts are these: blond, slim, 
bespectacled William R. Forstchen stands 
over six feet in his stockings, has a mad 
passion for sailing, iceboating, educational 
methods which inspire kids, his neat petite 
wife, Marilyn, and Ilya Murometz, their canine 
companion. He lives in a solar house 
designed by Marilyn in the little town of 
Oakland, Maine, where the winters are white 
and the lakes beautiful. He has taught school, 
taken parts in Revolutionary and Civil War 
battle reinactments, chauffeured students on 
visits to the Soviet Union, and now he makes 
a healthy living by writing science fiction. 

To date, Bill has authored The Ice Prophet 
Trilogy—Ice Prophet, Flames Upon the Ice, 
and Darkness Upon the Ice—and another 
novel,Into the Sea of Stars. He has also 
begun another trilogy:.The Gamesters 
Trilogy, which began with The Alexandrian 
Ring, which came out from Del Rey late last 
year, as well as a fantasy series called The 
Crystal Warriors (with Avon) which he is 
co-authoring. Two short stories (“Wings of 
Falcon” and “Jamboree 2085”) have appeared 
in BOY’S LIFE. Another ("By Thought Alone”) 
will be released shortly in an anthology being 
edited by Jerry Pournelle. Yet another ("Hunt 
of the Eagles”) will appear in a fantasy 
anthology to be called A Thousand and Two 
Arabian Nights. 

THRUST: When did you first begin writing? 
Forstchen: Well, the actual genesis of the 
writing. . . I was a weird kid. I barely got 
through college. I was oriented toward oral 
communication and I was always a story teller. 

I would take a mundane incident and turn it 
into something very bizarre or amusing. But if 
there is any reason why I became a writer, or 
why I do write, it’s because, first, I enjoy a 


rousing good tale: I love to entertain. And, 
second, my wife pushed me to do it. 
THRUST: So you started out telling stories. 
Why did you first begin writing them? 
Forstchen: I'll have to go back into my 
schooling and childhood. Like I said, I was a 
weird kid and my education was a complete 
disaster. It’s a wonder I graduated from high 
school and went on to college. It turns out I 
have a form of dyslexia. I also had some 
emotional problems in early childhood which 
were tied into the death of my grandfather. My 
writing experience was a bloody nightmare in 
school. I actually had a sick fantasy in early 
childhood of positioning a machine gun on 
top of a hill and stitching the school building 
with it. (laughter) 

THRUST: Was this because of the way the 
teachers made you write or was it pricipally 
because of the dyslexia? 

Forstchen: My dyslexia alters words at times. 
There are a number of different symptoms of 
dyslexia and reversal of letters is just one. For 
instance, one of my symptoms is graphlexia. 
It’s physically impossible for me to write. I 
cannot take a pen in hand and write. I can 
print laboriously, one letter at a time. In fact, it 
was a problem when I first started teaching. I 
was embarrassed to write on the blackboard 
in front of the kids. 

THRUST: How did you solve that? 
Forstchen: I reversed the situation and 
turned it into a joke. I would say, “Look, I 
write even worse than you do.” I also can’t 
spell. In fact, I started using the kids to spell 
for me. 

THRUST: What was their reaction? 
Forstchen: They loved it. It got to be a joke 
and we had a wonderful time. Sometimes I’d 


have a kid stand up and write down the stuff 
for me, if it was more than a sentence. With 
all these factors, me becoming a writer was 
like a blind man becoming a painter. And it 
was so frustrating because I had all these 
stories in my head that wanted to come out. I 
think I became a writer in spite of my 
education. 

THRUST: I understand that you are 
passionately devoted to good schooling for 
children and travel about Maine doing special 
writer's symposia for them, including a 
program on “world building," a concept you 
derived from science fiction conventions. 
Forstchen: At SF conventions you have all 
these different panel discussions. People will 
show up and they’re a wonderful, exciting 
experience. They have these sessions called 
World Building 101, World Building 201, World 
Building 301, where they describe the 
dynamics of building a world. It’s a fabulously 
exciting project. In a couple of the books I’ve 
written, in the Ice Prophet, and in my new 
series (The Gamesters Trilogy), I spent 
weeks designing the world to make it 
ecologically logical.. Because SF readers are 
very intelligent. If you make a mistake they’ll 
be all over you. When I was working out star 
coordinates, positioning stars for a trade 
route, I spent hours and hours to make sure I 
had that right because I knew somebody 
would look it up and check it out. The idea of 
world building is to go in with a group of kids. 

. . I have a system I call “map it, fill it and 
write it.” First we go through visualization, and 
then we get into the writing process. You 
become involved with both brain functions, 
right brain and left. You tell the kids, "You’re 
about to crashland on a planet. Let's get out 
a piece of paper and draw a map of where 
you’re going to land.” They draw the map. 
“Now you step out of your space ship, and, 
oh yes, you guys happen to find a survival 
manual in your space ship. . . but there's 
been acid or something spilled on it, and it’s 
starting to smoke and all that; but you've got 
time to sketch out some of the things you see 
in the survival manual. And you sketch out 
some of the plants and animals that you see 
as any intelligent species. Draw it.” Now for 
more advanced kids, right away we get into 
ecological studies. "OK kids, let's make a 
logical ecosystem." Younger kids. . . well, 
you make it age appropriate. Also it makes 
writing a multidisciplinary process because 
you pull in science people, and the science 
people decide, "Hey, we’re going to use 
biology for creative writing.. .’’ so then we fill 
in the ecosystem of the planet. And then we 
talk about what type of stories we can write 
about. Is this going to be Robinson Crusoe 
or The Man Who Would Be King? Are we 
going to make a romance, or what? And then 
we talk about designing characters. And then 
the kids cut loose in the first person, and write 
their own story about their survival on this 
planet. It’s an exercise that can be done in 
one day, or one that can be done in two 
weeks. It's automatically built into levels of 
complexity, and it works. The first time I ran it 
through a bunch of kids they went nuts. 

I’m very eager to do this because, lor one 
thing, my interests in fantasy were actively 
discouraged by teachers. I’ve talked to a lot 
of other writers about this. Since I became a 
published science-fiction writer I’ve joined the 
Science Fiction Writers of America, (SFWA). 
I've started going to science fiction 
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conventions. It enhances my pridain being 
an SF writer. I’ve found science fiction writers 
to be incredible people. Strange, some of 
them, but wonderfully strange in a way I wish 
our whole society could be: that we could be 
a little less inhibited about what others are 
going to think of us. And in talking with the 
vast majority of them, usually they’d just throw 
up their hands and say, “School sucked! I 
hated school! School turned me off!" And a 
very very common line was, "I became a 
writer in spite of my education.” 

I look back on my own schooling. I was 
constantly turned off. I think that, by and 
large, teachers can't deal with creative kids. 
They get frightened of them. They become 
hostile. I remember one teacher, when I was 
director of a Gifted and Talented Program, 
whom I thought was an enlightened 
gentleman. He said, “You can't do this 
because you’re going to take the kids out of 
my class!" It shouldn’t be an issue of whether 
you’re going to lose a class or not; it should 
be an issue of what's best for the kids. I think 
my education handicapped me. 
THRUST: I understand you spent some of it 
with the Benedictines? 

Forstchen: I had three years with the 
Benedictines. I went to a public school In 
the beginning. I was Immature, I didn’t 
socialize well, and I became a real pariah In 
the class. My experience always puts me 
In mind of one of those old Dore etchings 
of hell, with the poor guy running down the 
path and the mob throwing rocks at him. I 
spent two years In the 7th and Bth grades 
being beat up lust about every day. 
Physically and emotionally. And the 
teachers didn’t give a shit. I was weird. I 
was different 

THRUST: How were you different? 
Forstchen: I listened to a different drum. I 
could still play at that age. I didn't want to 
grow up. I still had imaginary friends. I still 
preferred to take long walks by myself in the 
woods and things like that, talking to trees 
and birds. I didn’t have a school which 
supported that. Nobody said, “Hey, Bill, he’s 
neat because he’s doing this.” It was instead 
that I was “that weird kid." 

Also, I grew up poor in a community 
surrounded by very wealthy people. I was 
thrown in with a group of rich little snobs who, 
because I was the kid who didn't dress like 
them or act like them or look like them, was 
really brutalized. Teachers could see it. 
Having been a teacher for years I know they 
knew what was going down. At least when I 
taught, 1 felt I knew what was going down. All 
the time with my kids I knew the dynamics, 
who was being picked on, and all that, and I 
would always openly intervene. I would tell 
my kids, "This is what happened to me when I 
was your age and, by god, I don't want it 
happening to any of you! If I ever catch any 
of you little suckers doing something like that, 
you’re in trouble!" 

THRUST: So what happened? 
Forstchen: My parents finally pulled me out 
of the Milburn, NJ public school and threw me 
into the Benedictines for three years. It was 
an all-boys school with strict rules. I can joke 
about it today, but I was a very unhappy child. 
I finally got expelled from the Benedictines. 
THRUST: When did you start getting happy? 
Forstchen: I started to come out of it a little 
when I was a senior in high school. I fell into 
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what, in my mind, was a very good school 
with good teachers. A public school. And it 
showed me how public education can work. 
I’m not against public education. 
THRUST: Where was this school? 
Forstchen: Hightstown, New Jersey. God 
bless him, there was this one teacher who 
came up to me one day and said, "You know, 

I think you know more about this damned 
subject than I do. There's the class. Take it.” 
And he sat in the back of the room for three 
weeks. That’s where I got turned on to being 
a teacher. I also had one teacher who wasn’t 
even my teacher. She was the librarian. She 
had a tremendous influence on my life 
because she encouraged my interest in 
Tolkien and things like that. She said, “You 
like fantasy? Try this." In spite of my dyslexia, 
you see, I was an avid reader. I had a 
passion for reading. 

THRUST: And college? 

Forstchen: College, again, never turned me 
on. I never really reached my potential all the 
way through school. It wasn't until I married 
Marilyn and settled down that I started to 
reach for my potential a little bit. I was 
twenty-five. By and large I would have to say 
I was a failure throughout my entire 
educational career. I could have gone for 
advanced degrees and all that, but I was 
turned off, and I'm just really cynical about 
education dealing with people as individuals. 
I’m not saying that society should cater to the 
needs of every individual. Individuals should 
realize their obligations to society. But I do 
have a lot of anger. 

THRUST: You got through college? 
Forstchen: Yes. Rider College in Lawrence, 
New Jersey; a small, liberal arts school. 
Thank god I had a couple of professors in 
college who at least had sympathy with my 
situation, and they allowed me to do all my 
testing on a typewriter. Whenever a test came 
up, they’d send me in the next room and I 
would type it. I remember the first professor 
who did that for me—a wonderful little guy 
named Dr. Levine who, in fact, is the pattern 
for a character in my latest novel. 

I’ve got an amusing side story here. I had 
this mad passion for this young lady in 
college—I guess everyone does. She would 
always call me up a couple of nights before 
the next paper was due and cry. She'd say, “I 
can't do it. I just can't do it!” So then I’d say 
“I love ya. I’ll be down." And I’d come down 
and ghostwrite her paper. And the deal was, 
she’d type my paper. She’d grammar it, proof 
my paper and her paper, and type both of 
them. I’d write it for her. I’d do both our 
papers, go walking in, sit down. . . the 
difference was, she had a hell of a set of legs, 
and microminis were in, and she always sat in 
the front row and crossed her legs and looked 
seductively gorgeous. She go A plusses on 
. her papers and I always got A minuses on 
mine and I was furious. When it turned out I 
was going to get a B, and it was an important 
course, she went off and told the professor, 
“You're giving me the A and him the B. It 
should be the other way around." 
THRUST: What was the result of that? 
Forstchen: He gave me an A. He said he 
could understand why I was doing it. But to 
get back to why I started writing. I was going 
to graduate school, studying counseling 
phychology, and things happened in a very 
interesting way. You see, I never envisioned 
myself as a writer because it always seemed 


so impossible. I not only had dyslexia—I 
always had teachers putting me down 
because of what I wanted to write. 
THRUST: Why would they put you down if 
you wanted to write science fiction? 
Forstchen: I think there’s a .general prejudice 
in the academic literary field againsf anything 
other than a very narrow definition of what 
writing is. I think some people like to be 
incredibly narrow minded, not only in my field 
but in any number of fields. It’s the attitude of 
“I am the expert, you shall subscribe to my 
heresy.” I noticed this in the field of history. 
Anybody who was presenting an 
alternative—and I'm not saying weird 
alternative—just conservative alternate 
approach to a particular question—could get 
pilloried by the general academic community. 

I remember one case where this fellow was 
doing a history about Napoleon and planned 
to present an alternate theory that Napoleon 
was poisoned. He was crucified in public 
because he was presenting an alternate 
viewpoint. 

But what finally happened was, I was 
designing a Games System with a couple of 
guys — this was before Dungeons and 
Dragons was invented (I could have been a 
millionaire by now) and the guys asked me to 
do the history of the world. So I got out this 
elaborate long history of the world and I was 
having the time of my life. I was dating 
Marilyn at the time. She started prodding me 
a little bit, saying, “You know, this isn’t so bad. 
You write it and I’ll proof it." What she really 
meant was, “You write it and I’ll turn it into 
English.” She just kept gently prodding me 
about a year and a half and I finally sat down 
and wrote a short story and mailed it to BOY’S 
LIFE, and I got a check for $5CXD a couple of 
weeks later. 

THRUST: Just like that? 

Forstchen: Actually, my first short story was 
rejected. In fact, it’s just about to be 
published in Jerry Pournelle’s There Will Be 
War, Vol. VI. So I turned around and wrote 
the second one for BOY’S LIFE and they 
bought it. The editor liked it and advised, 
“Don’t get hung into the Dostoyevsky idea that 
you’re supposed to struggle and write short 
stories and get published only by small 
presses and all that. Go right to the top and 
write a novel and send it to the best house 
going. I think you can do it." 

I spent four years on my first novel, The 
Ice Prophet. Part of the reason it took four 
years was because I was also director of a 
boarding school program at Oak-Coburn 
here in Maine; and that is not conducive to 
writing. Kids kick your door in at two in the 
morning screaming, "Johnny’s going to off 
himself!" But I sent it to Del Rey and they 
bought it right up. It was a blind submittal in 
the slush pile. 

THRUST: Why did you send the novel to Del 
Rey? 

Forstchen: I researched the field. I spent a 
lot of time haunting bookstores with a pad 
and pencil, jotting down every single book 
which was coming out each month, who 
published them, which house had the largest 
distribution, the best in cover art, which books 
seemed to be the type of books similar to 
mine, and Del Rey kept coming out on top. I 
must also confess there was a slight prejudice 
because Del Rey had published Tolkein. And 
I actually despised Ace books for having 
ripped Tolkein off back in the sixties. I was 



consistently impressed by what Del Rey was 
producing. And most of the SF I read was put 
out by Del Rey. 

THRUST: What is your particular slant in your 
fiction? What are you focusing in on? What 
do you try to tell people? 

Forstchen: I like to try and get a message 
across in everything I write. And I guess I’m 
an incurable optimist about the future. I feel 
very proud of being an SF writer because I 
think we can convey that optimism about 
tomorrow to a world that is pessimistic. 
THRUST: You mean you’re making people 
think that there are possibilities beyond the 
here and now? 

Forstchen: Sure, The Ice Prophet was the 
retelling of the Reformation and the story of 
the Messiah. Into the Sea of Stars, my latest 
published novel, was more of a satire. I wrote 
that purposefully to prove that I could write in 
that area. My next series could be identified 
as military science fiction. The first book will 
be about Alexander the Great. I guess what 
I’m trying to say is that I’m an optimist about 
the future, and though some people call The 
Ice Prophet a series of “dark stories,” I think 
in the end it's an optimistic story that mankind 
will win out over ignorance and prejudice. 
The suspician I have about bureaucrats 
usually comes out too, and Into the Sea of 
Stars is definitely a slam on what I see wrong 
with the educational system. The stories I 
write for younger kids, published in BOY’S 
LIFE, are absolutely 100 percent meant to 
convey that tomorrow is going to be better, 
that there are going to be incredible frontiers 
for the next generation to explore. 
THRUST: Where did The Ice Prophet come 
from then? 

Forstchen: A good part of the book came 
from a single quote. And it was a quote for 
which I wrote about 340,000 words, just so I 
could use that one sentence. In the early 13th 
century, in the south of France, there was a 
heresy known as the Cathars. 
THRUST: The Albigensian crusade and all 
that. 

Forstchen: Yes. And at the siege of one of 
the strongholds of the Cathars--the 
population was actually made up of Catholics 
and heretics, who had managed to live very 
peacefully amongst themselves, but the good 
and holy church and the powers of northern 
France had to come down and kick 
butts—the Crusader’s army broke into the city 
and started massacreing the entire population. 
The general in command of the army was 
horrified. He realized that the only one who 
could stop the massacre was the papal legate. 
He would be the only on with the authority to 
say, “Cut it out, or the pope's going to slap 
you in the face." So he went to the papal 
legate and said, “My god, you have to stop 
them, they’re killing everyone!" and the 
legate’s response was, "Kill them all, kill them 
all, God will know his own." 

I read that when I was a kid and it 
triggered my crisis in faith. 

Finally, I wrote The Ice Prophet so I could 
use that one sentence because I am horrified 
by the hypocracy of man and the danger of 
fanaticism, be it political fanaticism, or 
religious fanaticism. I was joking earlier about 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, how they come to the 
house here and always feel they have the 
absolute truth and everybody else is wrong. 
Those people frighten me because they 


imagine they know they’re right. I think 
anybody should have at least a healthy doubt 
on anything they believe. In the back of their 
mind should be a seed of doubt saying, "Well, 
maybe the other guy is right," because then 
they are allowed to talk with the other guy. 
But when somebody shows up and says, "I 
am right." And then, maybe, '‘I’ll kill you 
because then God will sort it out," those are 
the people who can destroy the future. So 
maybe that’s part of my message, why I write. 
That’s why I don't define Ice Prophet as 
sword and sorcery, why I define it as science 
fiction. It’s more of a political intrigue and a 
message about what can happen if religion 
runs amuck. 

THRUST: I was impressed when reading 
your work with the scope of your knowledge 
about monks, church history, about 
astronomical cycles, and particularly about 
your messiah figure. Do you think a messiah 
appears and fits the bill, that he's not 
necessarily born that way? 

Forstchen: In the field of history, there’s what 
is called the Great Man Theory. My next 
trilogy deals with Alexander the Great and I 
even have a discussion between a couple of 
the characters about the Great Man Theory. 
The theory is that great men are indeed born 
to lead an entire society into a new epoch, 
that it's almost like a racial will or something 
that creates this great man. The alternate to 
the Great Man Theory is that the man simply 
fills the vacuum; that if Winston Churchill had 
been born thirty years earlier nobody would 
ever have heard of him; that it’s just by sheer 
coincidence he was born to lead England in 
its greatest effort. The Great Man Theory 
states that, in fact, he was indeed born to fill 
the bill, with a purpose, to prevent the horror 
of fascism from taking over. 

THRUST: So are we going to have a great 
man shortly? 

Forstchen: I wouldn’t be surprised. We 
need him to lead us into being a space-faring 
society. I am a fanatic about that, that our 
destiny is in space. And that we have to get 
off this planet in order to save ourselves. 
THRUST: Do you think science fiction helps 
to raise people’s minds to that possibility? 
Forstchen: Absolutely. I remember reading 
some years back, and it is valid, that the 
interest of a significant number of NASA 
engineers, astronauts, and cosmonauts were 
triggered in childhood by reading science 
fiction and by seeing science fiction films. I 
think science fiction is creating the future. 

An amusing little example is at the Atlanta 
airport. Have you ever been there? They 
have this humungous airport and there's this 
little trolley, this little underground electric train 
that runs between different concourses. You 
step on the train, and you know how you 
usually hear this recorded voice going, 
“Everybody please step to the rear of the car, 
etc. etc.?” But on this train, you get on, and 
the words come in this synthesized voice. 
Like a robot. All right? And everybody pays 
attention and they start laughing because it's 
like something out of 2001. I read someplace 
that it was done that way purposefully. They 
could have used the standard female drone 
voice, but they realized the synthesized voice 
holds the image of what people think the 
future will be like. Somebody said, "If you put 
the synthesized voice on, everybody will listen 
because, first of all, most people are blown 
away by how neat all this looks, and it's going 


to be like a Disneyland ride to them, and they 
will meekly and happily follow everything the 
voice says.” And it worked. I rode it a couple 
of times just to watch the people. That's an 
example of how SF creates an image of the 
future which then becomes a reality. 

SF writers of the 30s, 40s, and 50s wrote 
about the Apollo program. I think in some 
ways that helped to fuel the collective 
imagination of a society so that when John 
Kennedy stood up in May of 1961 and said, 
yes, we will land a man on the moon by the 
end of the decade, our entire society stood up 
and said “right on.” Some of it was jingoism 
and the fear of communism and all that, but 
part of it was more intellectual. It was like 
Asimov and Clarke were right there saying, 
“We’re going to the moon!”_ 

I think the same thing is happening with 
SF right now. And that’s why I feel it’s so 
important to get SF into the hands of kids, 
getting them turned on to it, because in a 
world where there are so many negative 
messages about the horror of war, which is a 
possibility, if we can say that rather than this 
reality, we can live in space, we’ve got 
something to look forward to. 

I talked to a couple of cosmonauts when I 
was in the Soviet Union last year, and heard 
one of them say, "From space I cannot see 
any boundaries." 

THRUST: Which cosmonaut was that? 
Forstchen: Leonov. I think he’s one of the 
greatest men alive today. 

THRUST: Why? 

Forstchen: Because he's a first class hero. 
He’s the first man to walk in space. He was 
the commander of the Apollo Soyuz mission. 
He’s a gentleman. He’s an artist, a painter. 
He’s an all around good guy, a holder of the 
Order of Lenin. And I think he exemplifies 
what the next generation could be, Americans 
and Soviets working together in space. 
THRUST: How did you happen to meet him? 
Forstchen: We presented a resolution, “we” 
being my wife and I. We took over 80 people 
to the Soviet Union. . . school children and 
their teachers from all over the state of Maine. 

I was the state finalist for the space shuttle 
and absolutely... 

THRUST: The one that Christa McAuliffe. .. ? 
Forstchen: Yes. The worst day of my life was 
the day we lost that shuttle. Again, five years 
ago I saw an article in a science fiction 
magazine that stated that we in the science 
fiction community had to prepare society right 
then for the day we lost a shuttle. Because 
we would lose one. Because no machine is 
perfect. And the shuttle was not a perfect 
system. 

So we lost a shuttle and'l still cannot look 
at footage of it. Any time I see it on the news I 
start to cry. That was the greatest ideal of my 
life, to fly that machine, and I got to the state 
finalists, then I was bumped but I thought 
Christa McAuliffe was a good choice. I realize 
she most likely would have made it over me 
anyhow because she didn’t barf, and I would 
have when I got on that roller coaster ride, 
(laughs) Christa McAuliffe was the only one 
who didn’t get sick to her stomach. Most 
astronauts blow their cookies, and someone 
said that they really didn’t need a barfing 
teacher. 

This leads back into the Mars thing. After 
the loss of the shuttle, I was looking for 

-continued on page 31 
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The Toynbee Convector by Ray Bradbury 

(Alfred A. Knopf, 1988, 275 pp., $17.95) 
Reviewed by Michael Bishop 

I am of two minds about The Toynbee 
Convector, Bradbury’s first story collection 
since Knopf’s lap-crushing edition of The 
Stories of Ray Bradbury in 1 980. 

One of my minds—the one nourished in its 
teens on the magic of such inimitable 
Bradbury as The Martian Chronicles, A 
Medicine for Melancholy, and The Golden 
Apples of the Sun--finds much in The 
Toynbee Convector to defend and celebrate. 
But my other mind—the one that has sailed 
beyond simplistic adolescent optimism without 
yet capsizing into despair—can only regard 
these tales as further evidence of the author’s 
arrested development. 

Ray Bradbury is Peter Pan. To read him 
with pleasure, you must assume the role of 
one of his ever-young (because marooned 
and emotionally stunted) followers, the lost 
boys. Otherwise, many of the twenty-three 
stories in The Toynbee Convector will seem 
hung-up examples of either gone-amok 
Pollyannaism or preposterous Boy Scout 
chill-mongering. 

The title story centers on a backyard 
inventor, Craig Bennett Stiles, who fakes a 
voyage into the future aboard a time machine 
called the Toynbee Convector in order to 
prove to a funk- ridden, strife-born world that 
a future—and a marvelous one—IS in fact 
possible. I don't quarrel with the tale’s 
sledgehammer argument that we must dream 
a visible tomorrow in order to achieve it 
(people resigned to frying at ground zero 
aren’t likely to do much to keep from being 
sauteed), but instead with the unpersuasive 
silliness of Stiles’s method, his fustian-filled 
speeches, and hence the tale’s resounding 
lack of verisimilitude. 

"Colonel Stonesteel's Genuine 
Home-made Truly Egyptian Mummy," the 
volume’s final story, also comes across like a 
by- the-numbers exercise in feel-good 
optimism. Bradbury has dispatched it with 
Gusto and Zest (“those two inflated pig- 
badders” he always keeps at the ready), but 
more out of energetic Zen habit than from the 
heady enthusiasm of fresh ferment, for this 
tale is little more than recycled Dandelion 
Wine. Twelve- year-old Charlie Flagstaff is a 
virtual ringer for Doug Spaulding in Dandelion 
Wine, and Colonel Stonesteel, his mentor, is a 
proxy for Colonel Freeleigh. 

The “problem” in this story is that Green 
Town, circa 1928, is a boring burg and Charlie 
has the summer blahs. Thus, the colonel and 
his protege plant an ersatz mummy in an 



unsuspecting farmer’s field: a straw-man 
solution to a straw-man problem. Bradbury 
tries to spice up his theme—that human 
beings require mystery, a fact I don’t 
dispute—with his May-December duo's 
farcical trundling about of their unlikely “Amon 
Bu bastes Rameses Ra the Third” and with the 
colonel’s purple bombast, but none of this 
works too well; and when Charlie declares 
that he plans to be “the greatest writer that 
ever lived"—a sentiment echoed by other little 
boys in other Bradbury tales—the travesty is 
complete. 

But then my teenage mind kicks in and I 
remember that Bradbury only rarely seeks to 
reproduce reality on a point-by- point basis. 
Maybe, I think, “The Toynbee Convector has 
a kind of legitimacy as a teaching story, as a 
ditzy technological fairy tale for kids who might 
otherwise, given the spiritual malaise of the 
late 20th, choose to put on the corroded 
armor of nihilism. As for “Colonel Stonesteel’s 
Mummy,” it, too, operates on the level of a 
youthful-optimism fix. (Never say die, young 
uns.") 

Then my older cynic's brain takes over 
again, and I wonder, if that is so, why 
Bradbury so often publishes in magazines like 
OMNI and PLAYBOY, whose readers are not, 
predominantly, impressionable schoolkids. 
Wouldn’t a fairy tale like “The Toynbee 
Convector” go better in BOY’S LIFE? 
Wouldn’t a farce like “Colonel Stonesteel’s 
Mummy" better grace HUMPTY DUMPTY? 
Bradbury, though, usually sells his stories to 
adult publications, whose editors often 
obligingly disregard the fact that the sensibility 
informing them is that of a wonder-struck 12- 
year-old. 

Whereupon I reverse field again, 
rationalizing that adults NEED to be reminded 
occaionally of how it feels to be a kid, 
especially imaginative kids, and that Bradbury 
long ago earned his role as our Chief 
Reminder. That being the case, "The 
Toynbee Convector” and "Colonel 
Stonesteel’s Mummy"—their many crimes 
against narrative probablility 
notwithstanding--work quite well as 
heartening fables. All applause, then, to 
Bradbury for authoring them. 

It is harder, however, to forgive Bradbury 
for ineptness of some of his recent horror 
tales, the feeble shudder-mongering that goes 
awry, or nowhere at all, in stories like 
"Trapdoor” and 'The Thing at the Top of the 
Stairs.” Relying too heavily on one-line 
paragraphs, these stories coyly posit 
destructive presences in the upper reaches of 


ordinary houses. But, in both stories, 
Bradbury "resolves” his mysteries with blatant 
copouts, like a scout master jhouting 
“BOOOO!" to conclude a campfire ghost 
story. Dispiriting stuff. 

Better are “On the Orient, North,” a wry 
and poignant twist on Agatha Christie’s novel 
Murder on the Orient Express; “One Night in 
Your Life,” in which a divorced man fulfills a 
fantasy that he will never have occasion to 
experience again; “Promises, Promises,” 
wherein an errant Catholic saves his daughter 
by backing out of an extramarital affair; and “A 
Touch of Petulance," a time-travel tale about 
murder featuring a subtle stinger of a last line. 

Also good are “By the Numbers!,” a 
poignant non-fantasy; "The Love Affair," a 
Martian Chronicle tale whose references to 
rockets, telephones, cigarettes, and Fats 
Waller’s “Ain’t Misbehavin’” imply either that it 
was written years ago or that Bradbury 
deliberately gave it a nostalgic Iate-I940s 
frisson; and both "Long Division" and “The 
Tombstone," clever stories that gain additional 
resonance from their concluding ironies. 
These eight stories focus on adult characters 
(although one is a ghost and another is a 
Martian), and all concern more or less credible 
adult problems. 

, And then there is "Junior,” a story probably 
peddled to one of the men’s slicks. This story 
embodies a fundamental ambivalence in 
Bradbury's art, namely, the difficulty he has 
making the adolescent palatable to grownups, 
and vice versa. For "Junior" is an example of 
that fiction anomaly, the "adult juvenile.” 

In it, 82-year-old Albert Beam arises one 
morning to find that the most masculine part 
of himself has also arisen. Startled and 
pleased, Albert hurriedly telephones three 
unmarried ladies of long acquaintance to 
come over to his house to behold the miracle. 
The ladies do, celebrating it with reminiscence 
and tears. Eventually, untouched, Albert’s 
birthday miracle subsides, and the story limply 
concludes. (Pun emphatically intended.) 

Bradbury seems to view Albert’s untoward 
matinal surprise as an epiphany, but without 
being unduly cynical or flippantly Freudian, I 
can’t help but see it as an inadvertent 
metaphor for the author’s technique in this 
selfsame story. And, unfortunately, in several 
of the other titles in The Toynbee Convector, 
particularly “West of October,” “The Last 
Circus,” "The Laurel and Hardy Love Affair," “I 
Suppose You Are Wondering Why We Are 
Here,” “Lafayette, Farewell,” “Banshee," and 
“At Midnight, in the Month of June.” In each 
of these stories, we get an eloquent 
hullabaloo over nothing much and therefore 
no payoff. And, even in purely literary terms, 
impotent sentimentality is rarely a satisfying 
substitute for the resolution of a hard-won 
climax. 

What final judgement must I pass on The 
Toynbee Convector? If I were a teenager 
again, I would undoubtedly love it. As a 
grown man with pleasant memories of my 
adolescent infatuation with Bradbury's exotic 
settings and imagistically lyrical prose, I can 
honestly say that Bradbury is still writing pretty 
much as he wrote two, three, and even four 
decades ago. He has not grown up. That is 
both his abiding charm and strength, and his 
cardinal failing as an artist. Clearly, I have 
declined into curmudgeonly spoilsport to 
worry so much about the latter. 
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Islands In the Net by Bruce Sterling (Arbor 
House/ William Morrow, 1988, 348 pp., 
$18.95, ISBN 0-87795-952-8) Reviewed by 
Doug Fratz 


Bruce Sterling’s Islands in the Net, his 
first novel since the impressive Schlzmatrfx in 
1985, represents an important new landmark 
in SF in the 1980s. With Islands In the Net, 
Sterling has taken cyberpunk to a new level of 
maturity. 

The novel is set 35 years in the future, and 
deals primarily with the problem of “data 
pirates”—unsavory enclaves supported by 
third-world governments that steal information 
from the global electronic data and 
communications network for illegal sale (often 
to multinational corporations) or use. The 
Rizome Corporation, seeing the situation 
getting out of hand, with no 
government—including the Vienna-based 
multinational police authorities—being willing 
or able to control the pirate enclaves, decides 
to try to set up negotiations with and between 
several data pirate groups, and becomes 
immersed in a complex net of international 
intrigue. Sterling’s narrative is very well paced 
throughout the novel, and always 
unpredictable without losing believability. 

Islands In the Net is in many ways the 
natural next step in the movement begun with 
William Gibson’s Neuromancer and Count 
Zero. There are many similarities in Gibson’s 
and Sterling’s future worlds, but Sterling has 
also re-thought many of Gibson’s 
assumptions. While Gibson's books focused 
on young, unattached free-agent characters, 
Sterling's protagonists are a family of three: a 
wife and husband who work for Rizome who 
have a baby. While Gibson’s multinational 
corporations are powerful, uncontrollable 
sources of international violence and tensions, 
Sterling's are primarily an unarmed stabilizing 
force, often cooperating for the betterment of 
world affairs, including the deterrence of 
state-sponsored international terrorism. 

Sterling’s novel is afeo hard SF at its best, 
well stocked with fascinating new ideas, 
running the gamut from technology 
(video-camera eye glasses, bioengineered 
food, concretized sand buildings) to politics (a 
Vienna Convention which outlawed nuclear 
weapons and established a world police 
authority) to corporate management (a 
democratic corporate management structure). 
(The latter concept of corporations managed 
by “economic democracy” is one that I expect 
could catch on in the genre—and maybe 
even in the real world.) 


Islands In the Net may very well be the 
best SF novel published in 1988—and seems 
very likely to be the most influential SF novel 
published this year. 



Journey to Membllar by Sharon Baker 

(Avon Books, 1987, 247 pp., $3.50. ISBN 
0-380-75114-3) 

Burning Tears of Sassurum by Sharon 
Baker (Avon Books, 1988, 280 pp., $3.50. 
ISBN 0-380-75113-5) Reviewed by Eugene 
Lin 

In his one-chapter overview of 
contemporary SF in Trillion Year Spree, 
Brian Aldiss gave Sharon Baker a one 
paragraph mention. Aldiss suggested that her 
relative obscurity in SF circles was due to a 
marketing problem. He was right. Journey 
to Membllar and its sequel, Burning Tears of 
Sassurum, are decked out in fantasy 
trappings, from cover art and back cover , 
blurbs to titles and front cover blurbs by 
Donaldson and Wolfe. But if you look on the 
spines, they say “science fiction,” and Baker’s 
two books have more right to this title than 
many other so-called science fiction novels. 

These novels could have very easily been 
a standard fantasy sequence, but Baker put in 
a lot more work than was needed to simply 
sell the books. She consulted experts in 
astronomy, botany, physics, and Ebla Studies, 
and even an acrobat and hustler. Baker did 
her homework, and it shows. 

Baker's milieu is easy to believe. Baker 
admits to getting help from Wolfe and Aldiss 
on “editing and occasional facts,” and it 
seems that she learned a lot. If “science 
fiction” is taken to mean SF with fantasy 
conceits tacked on for extra color (or 
vice-versa), then Baker’s works don’t qualify. 
Baker attempts to explain all the fantastic 
elements in her novels in scientific terms as 
Wolfe did in The Urth of the New Sun. Yet 
unlike the inhabitants of Urth, most of the 
inhabitants of Baker’s world, Naphar, are 
aware of the science behind the fantasy. 
Naphar is a deliberate anachronism in the far 
future: machines are banned, and many 
inhabitants “prefer” to think of 


well-understood scientific phenomena in 
religious or mythic terms. This isn’t really 
contrived for effect (like swords in Dune); it is 
executed with considerable sophistication and 
sociological insight. But this is only one 
interesting aspect of Naphar. 

Naphar is home to three races created by 
offworld genetic engineers, the Rabu, the 
Kakano, and the Beloved. In the highlands, 
the Kakano enslave the Rabu; in the lowlands, 
the situation is reversed. Every century, 
Naphar crosses the path of an escaped 
moon; this is interpreted as the ascendancy of 
the Dark God. Naphar is home to a singular 
artifact called the Mindstane, a relic of the 
goddess Sassurum, and thought by 
offworlders to be a psychic amplifier. The 
incidentals--food, foliage, and 
such—contribute the background color. 
"Color really is the catchword here: Naphar 
makes Aldiss' Helliconia look drab. 

"Color also applies to the main characters: 
Cassia, a Rabu slave, and Jarell, a Kakano 
male prostitute. Their adventures are a little 
more standard, a combination of quest 
fantasy and love .story. Jarell dreams of 
joining an offworlder starship crew, and 
Cassia wants to protect her young charge and 
learn about her past. (Of course, she’s of 
noble blood.) Meanwhile they get their hands 
on the Mindstone and are pursued by 
Salimar, the high priest of the Dark God’s 
insurgent revolution. 

The characters are portrayed with a great 
deal of psychological subtlety, and the sexual 
tension between Cassia and Jarell is nicely 
modulated. The texture of these books is 
particularly interesting. Baker writes in a 
sensual, remember- the-adjectives style. 
While I found the books a little too 
melodramatic for my taste, and cloyingly 
sentimental at times, Baker’s narrative can 
also carry a hard edge. Her style works for 
both modes. The only outstanding problem 
(and outstanding it is) in these novels is the 
very basic one of technique. Baker has a 
reasonbly good story in a great background, 
but she can’t tell it. The plot is sometimes 
disjointed, illogical, and difficult to follow. In 
part this is due to Baker’s flair for description, 
which interferes with the narrative drive, but 
simple construction is also a factor. 

Baker’s technique needs to develop 
further, and these books provide evidence 
that this is indeed happening; the second 
book, Burning Tears of Sassurum is a more 
polished work than its predecessor. Baker is 
a writer worth watching. 


The New 
Hncyclopedia of 
Science Fiction 


Edited by James Gunn 
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The New Encyclopedia of Science Fiction, 
Edited by James Gunn (Viking, 1988, 520 
pp., $24.95, ISBN 0-670-81041-X) Reviewed 
by Doug Fratz 

With Peter Nicholls’ 1979 The Science 
Fiction Encyclopedia now almost a decade 
out of date, the field is most certainly in need 
of a new comprehensive information source. 
Author/Academic James Gunn’s The New 
Encyclopedia of Science Fiction obviously 
aimed at filling that void, and James Gunn's 
credentials to undertake the task are second 
to none. Unfortunately, although there are 
many successful aspects to this massive 
effort, it falls far short of completely fulfilling its 
purpose. 

The many hundreds of entries in Gunn’s 
new encyclopedia— far less than the 
thousands in Nichols’ much larger and more 
comprehensive volume—mostly fall about 
equally into three categories: short to 
medium-length articles on SF authors; 
medium-length to long essays on various SF 
themes and motifs; and short to 
medium-length descriptions (including 
credits) of virtually every SF movie ever made. 

The author entries represent the most 
valuable and well-done sections. They are in 
general well written (although more facts and 
less opinions would have been desirable in 
some cases), with the length usually well 
matched to the importance of the author to 
the field. I could find no important author who 
was left out entirely. 

The more than 90 essays, on topics ranging 
from aliens to cyberpunk to “The Journey” to 
women, vary greatly in quality, and are all too 
often duplicative (ecology and environment 
and biology, for instance, are topics with 
significant overlap). The majority, however 
are quite interesting reading, but almost 
always too lengthy and opinionated to be 
effective as encyclopedia entries. (The 
amount of cross-referencing is also 
surprisingly minimal; there is no excuse for 
inadequate cross- referencing in today’s 
computer age!) 

The major defect in this volume as a 
reference source on SF, however, is the 
excessive proportion of its space allocated to 
too-lengthy decriptions of every grade-B SF 
movie ever perpetrated. Numerous reference 
volumes already exist on movies, and 
SF/horror/fantasy movies in particular. How 
many serious SF scholars are going to pick up 
this encyclopedia to get the low- down on 
Attack of the Crab Monsters or The Brain 
From Planet Arous or Cat Women of the 
Moon or Devil Girl From Mars? SF in the 
movies could have been most adequately 
covered in a slightly expanded version of the 
essay on films already included, plus, 
perhaps, individual essays on the 10 or 15 
most important SF films. 

As well as annoyingly diluting the 
volume, these grade-B movie entries take up 
space which could have been used to cover 
hundreds of far more important topics, as 
Nicholls chose to do in his 1979 encyclopedia. 
Instead of improving and adding to Nigholls' 
choices, Gunn has simply failed to cover 
many of the kinds of information for which an 
encyclopedia is most useful. Nowhere in this 
volume, for instance, can one find out who or 
what won the major SF awards each year. 
Virtually no information is provided on book 
publishers or book editors in the history of SF. 


Jim Gunn (along with his impressively 
large crew of contributors) had a chance to 
build on the groundwork laid by Nicholls and 
his British compatriots in 1979, but have 
instead decided to limit and dilute the effort. 
Possibly Gunn (or his publisher) believed that 
a larger, more literary-oriented encyclopedia 
would have too-limited a sales potential. In 
any case, although much talent and hard work 
went into The New Encyclopedia of Science 
Fiction, the final product is far less than it 
could, and should, have been. 
Fandom and fanzines are given only very 
cursory coverage. SF Literary criticism 
is—surprisingly—also very poorly covered. 
Short essays on the history and use of such 
SF literary conventions as time travel, parallel 
universes, telepathy, terraforming—the list 
could go pn and on—would have been 
valuable. It would also have been useful for 
the volume to have included more 
photographs and illustrations—especially of 
the post-1960 variety. 



Terry’s Universe, edited by Beth Meacham 

(Tor, 1988m 234pp., $16.95. ISBN 
0-312-93058-5) Reviewed by Andrew 
Andrews 

As was his life at times—at once guided 
and misguided, his health often unchecked, 
while he sometimes refused to take his 
medication for diabetes, and at the same time 
worked to stretch the boundaries of the SF 
short fiction universe—this collection in honor 
of long-time SF editor Terry Carr, is a mixed 
emotion, uneven, with a spattering of 
brilliance here and uncertainty there. 

What are we to make of Terry’s 
Universe? 

In ways, the authors that are anthologized 
here owe their livelihood to Terry Carr, who 
found some of them, persuaded a great many 
of them and wrote all of them checks. They 
are in gratitude as are we, his many readers, 
for his time and his spirit, that endured without 
pause to his untimely death in April 1987. 
This collection takes stage as a centerpiece of 
tears, a solemn curts, a farewell as fond as 
any publisher can give, for the mqny 
award-winning Universes and Nebula Award 
anthologies Terry edited, as well as the myriad 
of old and new Ace Specials (where Gibson 
and Shepard and Waldrop and Robinson 
were found). It is astonishing that this 
collection, with proceeds on all royalties to go 
to Terry’s widow to pay for medical expenses, 
was published at all. It says something about 
how much this field is like a family. 

Look to these favorites: “The Dragon Line” 


by Michael Swanwick (what became of the 
millennia-long saga of Arthur and Merlin and 
the fate of the Pen-dragon, DUX 8ELLORUM 
BRITANNIARUM in the present day?), and the 
darkness of “Transients” by Carter Scholz. By 
far my favorite story (though there are more 
stories by Robert Silverberg, Ursula K. 
LeGuin, Fritz Leiber, Kate Wilhelm, R.A. 
Lafferty, Kim Stanley Robinson, Roger 
Zelazny, Gene Wolfe, Gregory Benford, and 
last words by Harlan Ellison) is Terry’s own, 
reprinted here, “The Dance of the Changer 
and the Three.” “Dance” explores truly alien 
minds who are trying to be "explained 
away” by earth colonists invading their world, 
and the life of the aliens in the midst of death. 

Terry’s Universe is an uneven collection, 
full of experimentation, often far from what 
Terry would have included but also much of 
what he might have loved. 



The Scalehunter’s Beautiful Daughter by 
Lucius Shepard (Mark V. Zeising, 1988,153 
pp., $16.95, ISBN 0-9612970-8-5) Reviewed 
by Doug Fratz 

‘The Scalehunter’s Beautiful Daughter" is a 
strange and moving fantasy novella by Lucius 
Shepard, which takes place in the same 
setting as his 1984 short story, ‘The Man Who 
Painted the Dragon Graiule.” 

The dragon Graiule is an immense, 
unmoving but living dragon who has over the 
millenia become part of the landscape in 
Shepard’s subtly bizarre fantasy world, 
exerting its mental influence over the simple 
villagers who live in the area. “The 
Scalehunter’s Beautiful Daughter” tells the tale 
of a young women forced to escape her 
pursuers by entering the dragon through its 
cavernous mouth, and the strange society of 
people she discovers living within the dragon 
in a symbiotic relationship with it. Shepard 
increases the believeability of the story 
through a science-fictional attention to the 
details regarding the structure and function of 
the dragon’s internal organs, and a hint that 
Graiule is a creature from another universe 
trapped there by “magic"—presumably 
meaning a level of science far above what the 
simple characters in this story could 
comprehend. 

This little volume is a beautiful—although 
high-priced— edition, and a fitting tribute to 
Shepard’s vivid work of fantasy. (The novella 
has since been published in the September 
1988 issue of ASIMOV’S.) 
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Red Prophet by Orson Scott Card (Tor, 
1988, 311 pp., $17.95. ISBN 0-312-93043-7) 
Reviewed by Pascal J. Thomas 

This second volume in the “Tales of Alvin 
Maker” mixes three genres: fantasy (magic 
works), science fiction (alternate history, to be 
more precise, in which the United States are 
only partly independent), and western (the 
main conflict is that between Indians and 
white settlers at the start of the 19th century). 

Card had already worked along the lines 
of Starship Troopers (Ender’s Game) and A 
Case of Conscience (Speaker for the Dead). 
This reminds me in some respects of Little 
Big Man. As he lives with the Red Prophet, 
the Indian Lolla-Wossily, little Alvin becomes 
more Indian than White. Another superhuman 
child, but here he does not commit genocide; 
William Henry Harrison is there for that, in 
Card’s novel the only character who cannot 
find "something so low that [he] can’t be part 
of it.” Still, as in Ender's story, only the horror 
of the massacre will teach White men to 
respect Indians (the original aliens). And the 
Prophet had foreseen it all, and helped bring 
it about. 

Thus the worst villain in the story becomes 
an instrument of Providence. Gene Wolfe 
discarded suspense in his Book of the New 
Sun, leaving in the dark only the precise path 
Severian would take towards his destiny. 
Card, likewise, rejects free will from the start, 
and its easy novelistic corollary, suspense. 
Still there is no release of dramatic tension, no 
lessening of emotion; we must read, even as 
believers whose lives are ordained by God 
must live, if only as a test of their faith. 
Significantly, even as he piles up Christian 
myths and images under cover of Indian 
mythology (the Tree of Knowledge, Cain and 
Abel), Card includes the Parcai, spinners of 

Most of the action in Red Prophet is 
packed in three big sections, and the pacing 
of the novel is unnecessarily irregular. 
Nevertheless, with all the moral reservations I 
have on his message and his view of life, I 
must recognize a work of uncommon 
strength, and one much more original than 
Card’s purely SF books. 


The Gate to Women’s Country by Sheri S. 
Tepper (Foundation/ Doubleday, 1988, 278 
pp., $18.95. ISBN 0-385-24709-5) Reviewed 
by Eugene Lin 

Sheri Tepper’s latest novel would be a 
good workshop text. It is an excellently 



written and plotted work of feminist SF that 
could be used as a precis on the state of the 
subgenre and the problems that face its 
practicioners. 

Tepper’s milieu combines what might be 
called the two basic feminist post-holocaust 
scenarios. In the Holyland, which is obviously 
the Bible Belt, there is a repressive patriarchy 
a la The Handmaid’s Tale. Further to the 
north (the Northeast?) there is a far more 
interesting social system. The women live in 
large towns (Women’s Country) cultivating the 
remains of civilization while the men live as 
illiterate warriors in garrisons outside the 
towns. It is not entirely separatist. 
Assignations take place at annual carnivals, 
,and the male children are sent to their warrior 
fathers at 5 years of age. At 15, these children 
make the major decision of their lives; they 
either stay with the garrison or return to 
Women’s Country. In the latter case, they 
become “servitors” and are reviled as 
cowards by the warriors. 

The novel follows the life of Stavia, a 
daughter of one of the leaders of Women’s 
Country, during a crucial time. The warriors of 
her town’s garrison believe that the women 
have secrets and are planning an insurrection 
to establish a system like the Holyland's. 
Stavia also questions the established system, 
seeing no rational reason for some of the strict 
codes of Women’s Country. With a warrior 
lover, she takes an expedition to the south. 
What it all leads up to is classic SFnal 
revelation. The leaders of Women’s Country 
really do have secrets. In particular, they have 
one big secret which is the novel’s 
controversial SF idea. 

All of Tapper's novels are entertaining, and 
this one is no exception. The Gate to 
Women’s Country is simply a great "things 
are not as they seem” puzzle story. Tepper 
uses scenes from the drama “Iphigenia at 
Ilium,” which all the residents of Stavia’s town 
must learn, throughout the play, effectively 
accentuating her message. The novel is 
gracefully written, and the revelation is carried 
off effectively in an understated, throwaway 
line. 

While the novel certainly has to get high 
technical marks, in a sense, Tepper’s 
characterizations of the men belittle the 
serious issues she raises. The Holyland men 
are stupid boors and the servitors are saints, 
while the warriors are basically Holylanders 
with a few redeeming traits. The novel’s big 
secret turns out to be a bit simplistic and 
scientifically and ethically questionable. 

It might be argued that this is the way to 
tell a parable, which Tepper’s novel surely is. 


One gets the sense that Tepper is trying to be 
“fair” in her characterizations of the warriors, 
but the truth is that if the warriors were more 
like the.nonviolent servitors, and the 
Holylanders were characters instead of 
symbols, Tepper’s message would lose a lot 
of its force. As it stands, I think she achieves 
a good balance—a searching, philosophical 
work with flashes of bitterness. 



The Armageddon Blues by Daniel Keys 
Moran (Bantam Spectra, 1988, 208 pp., 
$3.50, ISBN 0-553-27115-6) 
Reviewed by Andrew Andrews 

She is Jalian d’Arsennette, and has silver 
irises, causing “instant desire in any 
functioning male,” and her destiny: to stop 
all-out nuclear war by venturing back in time, 
circa 1962. 

He is Georges Mordeaux, a happy man, 
World War I patriot, a human, like Jalian, 
disconnected in time. 

The Armageddon Blues is a 

boy-meets-girl/end-of-the-world story, as 
timeless as the pinions of SF itself, not to 
mention the bow of one of the hoariest cliches 
known to literature. 

However, what Moran does with the 
characters—who are drawn not from any SF 
coupon book, but closely, carefully, made to 
think and act with a life of their own—is 
invigorating. Although I didn’t enjoy bouncing 
back and forth in time—from an age of 
Jalian’s beginnings in the Clan House (circa 
700 After the Big Crunch (A.B.C.) to 1960 to 
1973 A.D.)—I thought the prose aerobics 
stunning. And the interweaving of an 
after-Armageddon folklore and events leading 
up to the catastrophe are memorable for their 
complexity. Perhaps we should all, as the 
cover blurb intones, watch out for Moran’s 
next novel. 


Final Circuit by Melinda M. Snodgrass (Ace 
Books, 1988, 244 pp., #3.50. ISBN 
0-441-22876-3) Reviewed by Dean R. Lambe 

Snodgrass did not disappoint me with the 
end of her trilogy about Judge Cabot 
Huntington and his partner Jenny, off in the 
asteroids with the new American 
Revolutionaries—it's every bit as bad as I 
expected. This new writer showed some 
potential in her first novel, for she aped classic 
Heinlein, but by the end, she had copied her 
own ignorance and created a tsunami of 
disbelief. 

As Cab Huntington jumps from fire to 
frying pan, first in earth orbit, then on Mars, 
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and finally on the curiously-located Ceres 
(both 200 and 700 million miles from earth in 
the same week), his law partner, Jenny 
McBride, becomes such a sex object that she 
loses her last name and is knocked up.and 
sent to bed so the "boys” can talk. 
Meanwhile, the new American President is a 
doormat for his female Chief of Staff, and an 
odd band of Kenyan terrorists hijacks an 
antimatter drive spaceship, which give the 
Russians an excuse to nuke American 
asteroid habitats. Forced into deep thought 
and backed into rebellion, the judge and all 
his friends sit down in microgravity and zilch 
partial pressure of oxygen to have a smoke 
with all the cigars, pipes and cigarettes 
available to the American Tobacco Institute. 
Back on the home world, the President’s Chief 
of Staff takes a Valium. Then the technology 
and politics really get stupid. 

It doesn’t require extensive knowledge of 
Africa to know the person who handles the 
finances in Kenya should be called something 
like the “ Honorable Minister of Finance and 
Planning,” not “secretary of the treasury.” 
Writers who throw around concepts like 
“artificial gravity" and “anti-hydrogen” should 
make some effort to understand what they are 
talking about from one page to the next. 

Melinda Snodgrass has adopted the 
conventions and scenery of science fiction 
without bothering to understand the rules. 
One can only hope that she will take time to 
study some of the many writers who HAVE 
learned before writing any more spaced-out 
romance novels. 



Chernobyl by Frederlk Pohl (Bantam 
Spectra, 1988, 358 pp., $4.50. ISBN 
0-553-27193-8) Reviewed by Andrew 
Andrews 

GLASNOST—that peculiar new Russian 
policy of frankness, openess, telling it like it 
is—forms the heart of this novel/documentary 
of the worst nuclear accident in history. 

Pohl is obviously fascinated by 
GLASNOST, and all it implies to the 
oppressed Soviet people. What happens 
when all the dark truths of a nation’s history, 
of the events leading up to an extremely fatal 
and horribly preventable nuclear disaster, are 
exposed about a people of a society the West 
hardly knows or can comprehend? 

Chernobyl is a novel/documentary. It is 
unusual in that the events are real and 
documented, the times and places are 
accurate, and the characters are believable. 
Though Pohl has invented his own characters 
and his own names for some of them, there is 
a certain faithfulness, a veracity, about them. I 
think Pohl, in his extensive research on the 


Soviet Union, has met them, once, and 
decided they belonged here, in his best novel. 

The real places and real Soviet life are 
unfolded. There is so much to tell of the 
fascinating culture, the people’s morals, their 
ethics, their beliefs, so many things you never 
knew, including the detail of Gorky Street, the 
Black Sea Resorts, and the housing. 
Chernobyl could almost be a travelog, if it 
were not a sorrowful novel of disaster and 
how it has touched people’s lives. 

Pohl is being frank and honest in his book. 
With Chernobyl, the iron curtain is, at last, 
torn down. The facts are both frightening and 
illuminating. We see the tears now, the 
laughter, and the pain. 



The Singing: A Fable About What Makes Us 
Human by Theron Raines (Atlantic Monthly 
Press, 1988, 163 pp., $12.95. ISBN 
0-87113-177- 3) Reviewed by Dean R. 
Lam be 

Has the author of this cute little book ever 
heard of Edgar Pangborn’s classic A Mirror 
for Observers or the 1968 B-movie, Mars 
Needs Women? Worse yet, did he know 
those disparate works, yet mimic their worst 
features anyway? Harsh words for a literate, 
seemingly charming fable, perhaps, yet I’m 
sure that critics who use the term “sci-fi” think 
this is a wonderful example of how far science 
fiction has come in their pinheaded lifetimes. 

In little more than novella length, The 
Singing treats us to the love affair between 
Mary Alice and 4-S-T, a man from Mars. 
Mary Alice, Manhattan ad copywriter by day, 
Ohio refugee baby factory with ticking 
bioclock by night, first meets her ET when he 
and his three telepathic buddies crash their 
saucer through the skylight of the 
Guggenheim Museum. “Forrest,” as she calls 
him, is but the latest in the half-million-year 
meddling with matters human by redheaded 
Martians. Smoother than a Cleo Award, Mary 
Alice slips her silicon lover into her bed, and 
finds him immediate employment at her 
agency, where Forrest makes sure the good 
guys win. This Forrest segment of the 
subaresian (not a word? OK, Martian 
underground) Mindstream must impregnate 
Mary Alice with a new messiah, you see, a 
cosmic consciousness kid. Never mind that 
this genetic goose didn’t work several times in 
our anthropoid past. 

WfTy berate this story, this simple fantasy 
within a metafictional Mars of Bradbury and 
Burroughs, when it is meant to teach of love 
and life? Because, damnit, I’ve seen too 
much of this one-sided Tao sign lately, a slick 


scam that disguises opposition to science and 
technology as sexual consciousness raising. 
When Raines looks through the eyes of Mary 
Alice, the tale is mystic an marvelous, but hq 
soon switahes to his “Martian" message and 
the reader is first pushed, then pommeled into 
an isolationist, devolutionary philosophy. 

Greg Benford, in THRUST 30, argued for 
the Southern voice in modern science fiction. 
Raines has that touch of Twain and Faulkner, 
but he’s choked all hope and progress from 
the genre. 


The Final Planet by Andrew Greeley (Tor, 
1988, 398 pp., $4.95. ISBN 0-812-58338-8) 
Reviewed by David Pettus 

Andrew Greeley is a distinguished 
sociologist, journalist and priest. Greeley’s 
first SF novel, God Game, was considered by 
most to be a critical success. Greeley once 
again tackles religious matters under the guise 
of popular fiction. 

God Game and The Final Planet are 

essentially morality plays jazzed up to appeal 
to the science fiction crowd. And I expect that 
Greeley HAS found a willing readership here 
since, after all, science fiction has ALWAYS 
been a thoughtful, philosophical literature, and 
religious concerns are nothing new to science 
fiction readers. The big question here is, does 
Greeley bring something new and provacative 
to the genre? I don’t think he does. The 
writing in both books is competent, though 
Greeley is certainly no stylist, and I suppose 
the settings and ideas that Greeley makes use 
of are new to the best seller crowd, but for 
fhose of us who have been reading science 
fiction over the years, the real stuff, Greeley’s 
books read flat, with no sense of wonder at 
all. 

God Game challenged the reader to put 
himself in God’s place and take responsibility 
for his actions and influence upon his world. 
The Final Planet is more clearly dressed up 
in the science fiction tradition, as it chronicles 
the interstellar adventures of the pilgrim ship 
IONA. It’s crew are members of the Holy 
Order of St. Brigid and St. Brendan. They are 
missionaries, faithful to th Spirit of Exploration 
for which the Holy Order stands. The IONA is 
a space borne monastery, it travels from 
planet to planet looking for acceptable 
landfall. The pilgrimage is an act of devotion 
and service and seeks no justification. 
Therefore no effort to convert others to the 
Holy Order by force is used. The flying 
monastery is devoted to scholarship and 
prayer, setting an example for others, 
demonstrating the joy of learning, service and 
faith. The IONA is a generation starship, and 
Seamus O'neill is a pilgrim born and bred 
there. He has never set foot on Earth. When 
the ship approaches a beautiful planet called 
Zylong, the Holy Order thinks it has found its 
rightful home, the final planet. But Zylong is 
inhabited, for a thousand years now, by 
descendents of Earth. The Holy Order cannot 
invade Zylong. They must be invited to land, 
and so O’neill is chosen to visit the planet and 
make things ready. So far, 60 good. But 
O’neill finds a society he can’t understand, 
where there is no war, and yet everyone lives 
in a fortress-like city with rigid rules and 
folkways. Then O’neill falls in love with a 
Zylong girl named Marjetta, and finds himself 
participating in revolutionary war, risking his 
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life and disregarding the Prime Directive of the 
Holy Order. 

The Final Planet reads like a Harlequin 
romance more than anything else. It's full of 
the sweet kisses and hugs you find in those 
books. The Final Planet is also shamefully 
male chauvinistic in its attitude, and there is 
no good excuse for this as Greeley, is, after 
all, a Professor of Sociology at the University 
of Arizona, and he should certainly have a 
clear understanding of the women’s 
movement and its meaning for women today. 
What use have modern women for this kind of 
science fiction? Sex is a central focus of this 
novel, and while the book contains female 
characters with position and influence, they 
are for the most part treated as objects of 
desire by the protagonist who is over-sexed, 
and over come by every woman he meets. 
I'm disappointed by the society Greeley builds 
here; a caste system not unlike some societies 
found in underdeveloped nations today, a 
culture not at all exotic or challenging for 
readers to explore. Greeley's world is very 
plain despite his stature as a social scientist, 
and I was expecting more from him. Greeley 
hasn’t figured out the age-old problem all 
science fiction writers must come to terms 
with—how to build an alien world that is 
TRULY different, yet believable, and 
reasonable in light of specific assumptions 
both scientific and social in nature. 

The Final Planet is formula fluff, too timid 
to say something really meaningful, and 
obviously designed to be a best seller with 
wide interest and appeal to those who watch 
Dynasty on television. Like all mainstream 
writers who try to express themselves in the 
science fictional mode, using bigger than life 
characters and settings without a clear 
knowledge of the genre to build upon, 
Greeley takes the wrong things for granted, 
offering naive, overdone plot elements and 
mindless action, all the while thinking this is 
Sense of Wonder at its best. The Final 
Planet clearly misses the mark. 


The Broken Bubble by Philip K. Dick (Arbor 
House/William Morrow, 1988, 246 pp„ $16.95. 
ISBN 1-55710-012-8) Reviewed by Andrew 
Andrews 

The Broken Bubble is the latest of the 
long line of Dick mainstream novels written in 
the '50s and early '60s to be “rediscovered" 
for posthumous publication. 

There is a lot of anger in this book, a lot of 
emotional trauma, as Dick was no doubt trying 
to recover from the "gonzo commerce” days 
of the '50s, with fast cars, fast food, instant 
obsolescence, and an overly aggressive 
advertising mentality. Not too much has 
changed since then—radio stations operate 
the same way, television is as gonzo 
commercial as ever, and people struggle. 
Perhaps Dick was trying to perform therapy in 
the midst of one of his disolving marriages; 
perhaps he was in search of a way to see 
himself through the dismal days of $1,500 
advances and a novel within the week. Dick 
may be reminiscing in this novel, introducing 
us to characters that he once knew. It's hard 
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Bischoff, Darrell Schweitzer. 

Issue 27 (Summer 1987). Michael Bishop, 
Greg Bear, Richard E. Geis, John Shirley, 
Gregory Benford, Marvin Kaye. 
Issue 28 (Fall 1987). Lawrence Watt-Evans, 
Walter Tevis, Janrae Frank, Darrell 
Schweitzer, Marvin Kaye. 

Issue 29 (Winter 1988). Charles Platt, Hal 
Clement, John Shirley, Ardath Mayhar, Darrell 
Schweitzer, Marvin Kaye. 

Issue 30 (Summer 1988). Gregory Benford, 
John Shirley, Joel Rosenberg, Nancy 


Springer, Marvin Kaye. 
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to tell. 

In The Broken Bubble (referring to the 
end of the party, the happy days, a broken 
balloon?), Dick seems to pine for some better, 
older time, when minimum wage was 
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minimum wage and if you worked, you could 
survive. He provides us with glimpses into 
the lives of radio station manager Bob Posin, 
of San Francisco’s KOIF, and its DJ, Jim 
Briskin, and Briskin's ex-wife, Pat, and the 
young couple trying to survive in the midst of 
violent indifference in a world that winds down 
slowly, like a scratched record to the player’s 
needle, until the needle is blunt and there is 
no more sound. 


Shadow Money by George Alec Effinger 

(Tor, 1988, 261 pp., $16.95. ISBN 
0-312-93054-2) Reviewed by Pascal J. 
Thomas 

Sometimes I wish Effinger would surprise 
us as much as he used to with his witty 
offbeat short stories from the 70s. But I guess 
that money talks, and not always in shadow 
voices. At any rate, here is a novel different 
from anything in his recent output: a thriller 
with no fantastic element involved, save for 
the momentary lapses our sense of reality may 
suffer at the lies of the central character, 
Adrian Van Eyck, master swindler and 
identity-switcher. All of whose deeds seem to 
be made easier by our reliance on computers, 
transferring reality onto the ethereal plane of 
magnetic memory. In this respect at least, the 
strategy of the book is akin to contemporary 
SF (Zelazny, Verner Vinge, and the 
cyberpunks, of course—viz Effinger’s own 
When Gravity Falls). 

Otherwise we have a tight, suspenseful 
crime story in which the magnificent heist runs 
aground on the dull reality of the associates 
Van Eyck has had to recruit. If things didn’t 
go wrong somewhere, there wouldn’t be a 
story. This one sure kept me turning the 
pages. 



The Hormone Jungle by Robert Reed 

(Donald I. Fine, 1987, 300 pp„ $17.95, ISBN 
1-55611-066-9) 

Reviewed by Andrew Andrews 

This is a psychedelic novel, full of 
concepts that sing—the Flower, for instance, 
a genetically “devised” prostitute, unable to 
host any deadly sexual disease. And Masking 
Glass—a holographic “interpretation” of an 
expensive item for show and tell, made to 
deceive. The Hormone Jungle is indeed a 
thesis in deception—and how deception is 
used effectively as a weapon. 

Reed’s novel is the story of Warrior 
Steward (a mercenary- like “troubleshooter”) 
who is given the task of watching and 
protecting Flower Chiffon, who leads him on a 
dangerous quest to steal credit chips from 
one called Dirk. It is also the story of the exile 
Toby and his perverse ambition. 


The milieu Reed presents is schmaltzy and 
often ambiguous. Reed needs to steer away 
from the all-seeing narrator expounding in 
third person, because the reader’s 
perspective often wanders far off line. But the 
SF elements in Jungle are strong, and for 
those alone the novel is worth the read. 


In Silence Sealed by Kathryn Ptacek (Tor, 
1988, 306 pp., $3.95. ISBN 0-812-52449-7) 
Reviewed by Sharon E. Martin 

Winston Early is a young artist on his 
grand tour of the continent. The year is 1824, 
and although Greece is involved in a struggle 
for independence, and against the wishes of 
his father, Early extends his tour to see “the 
birthplace of civilization.” There he mefets the 
poet, Byron, and two lovely ladies, the Sisters 
Kristonosos, who arouse a disturbing passion 
in him. 

Early and Byron become close friends, but 
Byron is ill. The poet tries to convince Early 
that he is also in danger, presenting proof that 


haul alongside and board the hero’s refugee 
craft for several chapters of cruelly overwritten 
rape, loot and pillage. So popular a pastime 
is space-piracy, and so impossible the 
invention of a lockable airlock, that our hero's 
ship is harrowingly raped, looted and pillaged 
no fewer than eight times in 333 pages. 
Crowded place, space. 

Onward! Just as Heath Robinson’s 
gadgets are held together with tatty lengths of 
knotted string, so a really unconvincing SF 
plot needs to be tied up with frayed threads of 
coincidence. I enjoyed watching a master 
plot-bodger at work in Anne McCaffrey’s 
Klllashandra, whose heroine arrives on a 
strange planet and promptly nips out in 
search of bootleg beer. As she takes her first 
swig there’s a coincidental police raid, forcing 
her to take refuge in a ransomly chosen house 
where, coincidentally the chap is waiting who 
wants to whip her away and maroon her on 
an island lost in a vast archipelago. 
Undaunted, she escapes to another island, 
which coincidentally is about to be visited by 
the erstwhile kidnapper, who coincidentally 
fails to recognize his victim and falls in love 
with her instead. And so on: it all has a 
certain lurching, ramshackle charm. 

But it’s hard to beat the ingenius plot 
device of Asimov’s Robots and Empire, a 
diabolical gadget which for extremely 
complicated financial reasons must operate 
for fully 150 years to make the earth’s surface 
radioactive. But, inquires a particularly 
cunning henchman, SUPPOSE SOMEBODY 
TURNS IT OFF BEFORE THEN? The 
mustachio-twirling arch-villain’s answer, 
translated from the pseudoconscience, is: 
"Har har, fear not, I’m putting a padlock on 
the controls.” 

I’m glad to report that there were a few fine 
works amongst all the grot. Indeed, a few of 
those mentioned above are pretty good 
despite odd lapses: Heart of the Comet, for 
example, which David Brin keeps telling ME 
was squeezed off this year's Hugo ballot only 


his imminent death and the deaths of fellow 
poets, Percy, Shelley and John Keats, aren’t 
the result of natural causes but the work of 
Lamiae, demons who live off the blood and 
passions of the creative and the young. But 
the proof comes too late. Winston has been 
seduced before h§ realizes what August, and 
Athina Kristonosos really are. 

If I can find any fault at all with In Silence 
Sealed it would be with the pace at which the 
horror creeps in the first pages. As Byron tells 
Keats’ story the bodies fall, too many of them 
for the reader to be truly sympathetic. Only 
when Mary Shelley and her young family are 
introduced does the real horror begin. But 
once it grabs you, it doesn't let go. 

This book is literate, Ptacek’s background 
and exhaustive research evident, and it may 
tempt you to go back to the works of Byron 
and his contemporaries. But it is, above all, a 
horror tale whose chilling final chapter will 
haunt your dreams for a long time. 

□ 


by the overwhelming popularity of Black 
Genesis. Plenty of inoffensive books haven’t 
been mentioned at all: unfortunately, as that 
man Amis has once put it, long extracts 
demonstrating inoffensiveness can be 
wearisome. Or to phrase it another way, it's 
easy to spot a spider on the wall of a room 
but very hard to prove the room is 
spider-free. It's easy to point out evidence 
that an author has cocked it up—not so easy 
to convince you that a whole book is not only 
free of incidental cock-ups but also positively 
good. Let’s just say that the two best books 
I’ve read this year are John Crowley’s Aegypt 
and Johnathan Carroll’s Bones of the Moon. 
Your mission, should you choose to accept it, 
is to decide whether you agree. 

I don’t unfortunately have time to say 
anything about the really LEGENDARY bad 
books which are so bad that they never even 
got published. American fans apparently pass 
round a famous yarn called "The Eye of 
Argon”—the Eye in question being “the jewel 
protruding from the idol’s eye socket, its 
masterfully cut faucets (sic) emitting blinding 
rays of hypnotizing beauty.” Go to the bar, 
buy a drink for someone who’s worked at 
reading old slushpiles, and they will tell you 
about Piers Anthony manuscripts which even 
Grafton won’t print. One of these fabled 
turkeys is reportedly titled Mercycle. It is all 
about mermaids on bicycles. ’Nuff said. 

When Conspiracy is over I’ll be trudging 
back to the endless prairie of review copies, 
where all the plots start to look the same, 
where all the titles start to look the same. One 
recent parcel contained three fantasies by two 
different authors sharing the same publisher, 
and they were called Wizards and the 
Warriors, The Wordsmlths and the 
Wargulld and The Wizard and the Warlord, 
and I moaned and hid them all under the 
desk. You're all probably feeling just this 
ghastly sameness after listening to an hour of 
me—so let’s stop. 

Thank you all. D 


LANGFORD 
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Send all letters ot comment to: Thrust 
Publications, 0217 Langport Terrace, 
Gaithersburg, Maryland 20877 U.S.A. 
Deadline for letters for publication in THRUST 
32 is October 15, 1988. 


Neal Wllgus 
Box 25771 

Albuquerque, NM 87125 

Although it's implied, it’s never explicitly 
stated in Jeremiah Patrick Reilly's review [in 
THRUST 30] of Bernard Wolfe’s Limbo that 
the book was first published as an Ace 
paperback in 1952. Perhaps the Carroll and 
Graf reprint that Reilly reviewed didn’t give 
proper credit for the original publication—I 
haven't seen the new hardcover version. In 
any case, it’s good to see this ’’classic” back in 
print after all these years. As I recall, the 
novel was flawed in various ways, but then it 
was probably thirty years ago when I first read 

A more serious shortcoming in the review 
department, in my view, is the mere three 
paragraphs that Andrew Andrews devoted to 
John Shirley's splendid A Splendid Chaos. 
From Andrews' very superficial review I have 
to wonder if he read the book through—what 
he has to say could be summarized from the 
publisher’s blurbs. Okay, he probably did, but 
I feel that he shortchanged Shirley by not 
going into more detail—Chaos is an excellent 
book, full of color and style and imagination, 
and it certainly deserves more than the mere 
mention Andrews gives it. Shirley is damn 
good and THRUST readers would do well to 
check Chaos out. 

And speaking of Shirley — I feel HE 
shortchanged THRUST ers in his “Make It 
Scream” column when he failed to mention 
that the Church of the Subgenius (Praise Bob) 
is only a part of the more general Discordian 
Movement which includes a great variety of 
pseudo-religions and quasi-political 
crazyness. Perhaps Shirley is not even aware 
of the larger picture—in which case he should 
check out Prlclpla Dlscordla and the works of 
Robert Anton Wilson—among quite a few 
others promoting this faithfulness for the future 
past. 

My own contributions to the Discordia 
Mythos include the Blovitarian Manifesto 
package which THRUST readers can obtain 
by sending an SASE. 

Lawrence Watt-Evans 
5 Solitaire Court 

Gaithersburg, MD 20878-41 19 

I know it's a sorta disingenuous to react 
like this, but I feel a need to reply to two letters 
in THRUST 30. 

Robert Marcuson objects to my certainty 
that the future will be faster and more complex 
than the present. 

I’m not certain of anything, but after two 
hundred years of acceleration, the curve still 
trending upward, greater speed and 
complexity sure looks like the way to bet it. 
The cyberpunk writers acknowledge that; a 
good many of the more traditional SF writers 
don't. I like my SF at least vaguely plausible, 
and galactic empires that don’t use computers 
aren’t. 

I'm tired of the cyberpunk wars, too. I said 
so. I hope and believe that my article was 
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one of the final shots. 

As for Harry Warner’s letter, I don’t think I 
ever said that the changes in sound recording 
were all improvements. Changes can be 
impressive without being improvements. 
World War II was impressive. 

And I admit to ignoring when things were 
invented, in favor of when they became 
widespread. It seemed the proper approach 
to take, since it's only when people notice 
them that new technologies have much of an 
effect. For example, the automobile was 
invented in 1769 (a steam-driven one, but an 
automobile), but I don’t see that it had much 
of a sociological impact on say, the 
Napoleonic era. 

And finally, I don’t know who John M. 
Gilbertson is but I hope I'm not the only one 
who's upset about his description of 
Montenegro in his review ot Sheckley’s 

Hunter/VIctlm. 

Montenegro is very real. It’s now part of 
Yugoslavia. The victorious allies, after World 
War I, created Yugoslavia by merging Serbia 
(which had been independent when the war 
began), Croatia (which had been part of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire), and Montenegro 
(which had been fully independent since 
1878). 

This strikes me as a rotten trick to play on 
the Montenegrins, who had declared war on 
Austria and therefore should have been 
treated as an ally, but in 1918 the country was 
occupied by Austria and merged into Serbia, 
and the allies accepted this as a FAIT 
ACCOMPLI. 

To the best of my knowledge, there are no 
terrorists fighting for Montenegrin 
independence, but it’s a perfectly reasonable 
idea. 


J. C. Davis 
2881 Rock Street 


Slml, CA 93065 

In John M. Gilbertson's review of 
Hunter/VIctlm by Robert Sheckley [in 
THRUST 30], he doubts the existance of 
Montenegro, “if in fact it ever existed.” 
Montenegro exists in fact, as well as in the 
mind of Nero Wolfe and his author. 

Wolfe spent a book in a daring escape in 
present-day Yugoslavia trying to free his 
home country from other local countries that 
wanted to destroy Montenegro. 

The countries put together after World 
Wars I and II by the victors, especially the 
English and French (who naturally knew what 
was best for everyone), often contained 
cultures that hated each other and had 
nothing in common. These coalitions caused 
hatreds which persist to this day. 

Martin Morse Wooster 

P.O. Box 8093 

Sliver Spring, MD 20907 

One mistake in issue 30: Truman Capote 
did NOT make his first sale to WEIRD TALES: 
Benford clearly means Tennessee Williams, 
who sold a story to WT when he was 16. I 
realize both Williams and Capote were 
alcoholic homosexual Southern writers, but 
they were not the same person. 


Jessica Amanda Salmonson 
P.O. Box 20610 
Seattle, WA 98102 

Readers of the lettercol must’ve been 
confused by the typographical error that 
transformed my reference [in THRUST 29] 
“milliner-daughter imaginations" (a common 
Victorian coloquialism) into 
"millionaire-daughter." Not that I expect 
anyone will go back and correct their copy of 
the issue, alas. 

Ardath Mayhar holds that any story about 
a seven foot tall homely girt "has, by definition, 
to be humorous.” I suppose she would also 
assume any story about a warrior-emperor 
who has gotten rather dumpy and balding, 
who is uncommonly short, who goes about 
with one hand in his trousers, and has been 
exiled to to a tiny island, is the stuff of high 
comedy. Students of Napoleon have thought 
otherwise. That Ardath wants her character to 
be a clown is fine and dandy, but by definition 
humorous? Let’s hope to goddess not. 

Any ass can make the trappings of fantasy 
into a jest. It takes genius to make such 
absurdities affect the reader with terror or 
wonder. But comedy is a matter of taste. I 
don't find the standard kind of modern fantasy 
very appealing because it is supposed to be 
comic but is merely unserious. If it got any 
lighter, you could launch zeppelins with any 
given month's genre releases. Yet books like 
Maldoror, Perfume and Nifft the Lean excel 
at a kind of bleak, black comedy that conveys 
the charm, beauty and whimsicality of evil. 
Many people have found these works merely 
diseased; but I find them humorous without 
falling into the lighthearted sort of piffle that 
Ardath and many other moderns promulgate. 

Greg Benford's otherwise fine letter seems 
gleeful that authors of the so-called New 
Wave era weren’t much to be found on the 
LOCUS poll of all-time best novels—a poll 
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that is really a popularity contest. That the 
New Wave was in its finest manifestation 
predominantly British has more to do with 
those authors not appearing on an American 
list of favorites. The voters’ ages would also 
be important to note. Old farts would pad the 
voting with pulp writers; the kidniks under 
thirty probably couldn't tell you the names of 
ten authors who started in the '60s. And while 
Greg may have faith in the taste of the 
■ . 1 , 0111 V, and even share such tastes, I do not. 
Even the cliche’ about "the test of time" is 
false, since many a fine book had only one 
edition and is known only to a few. I think 
Ballard, Moorcock, Josephine Saxton, Disch, 
Keith Roberts, and to a lesser extent Aldiss 
and Christopher Priest, have shown with their 
longevity that the New Wave made a lasting 
impact, and their works equal or exceed the 
best of the traditionalists like Benford, Niven or 
Card. Others, forgotten like Langdon Jones, 
or never achieving the fame of others (Carol 
Emschwiler for one), certainly outshine in real 
quality the commercial giants of yesteryear or 
today. I would make a distinction between 
“writers' writers” (Michael Bishop, Ian Watson, 
Joanna Russ, Chris Priest) and the public’s 
writers who will dominate the LOCUS poll. 
Very rarely there’s an author who fits both 
categories (LeGuin and Clarke). The authors 
of the “New" '60s made a lasting impact on 
the field. I dare say authors influenced more 
by Asimov and Heinlein will not last into the 
next century, although Asimov and Heinlein 
themselves will, because they and not their 
disciples were the ones with lasting influence. 
The “old guard” made a big stink about the 
New Wave twenty-five years ago. That 
disciples of the old guard are still at it is proof, 
perhaps, that nothing of distinction has 
happened since. O 
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staff 

news 

John Shirley’s first collection of short 
fiction, Heat Seeker, comprised of stories 
written from 1972 to 1988, is being published 
by Scream Press. Warner Brothers has 
bought the movie rights for his novel A Talent 
for Revenge. He is currently working on the 
third Eclipse novel, Eclipse Shattered. His 
story “Screens” will appear in FANTASY AND 
SCIENCE FICTION and a novelette, 
“Shaman” will be published by ASIMOV'S. 
Shirley will soon be calling San Francisco his 
new home as he is moving there so his wife 
can study law at Hastings. 

Charles Platt has changed the name of his 
own quarterly magazine of criticism and 
commentary from REM to SCIENCE FICTION 
GUIDE. See his advertisement elsewhere in 
this issue for information on obtaining copies. 

Michael Bishop has sold the story 
“Collaborating" to Laurel TV for a syndicated 
series to be called Monsters. His novel, The 
Secret Ascension will be published in 
England by Grafton under his preferred title, 
Philip K. Dick Is Dead, Alas. Bishop 
describes another recent novel, Unicorn 


Mountain, as his unicorn/aids/condom/Ute 
Indian/Swing Era music novel. 

Eugene Lin, associate editor for THRUST 
has graduated from Northwestern University 
with a B.A. in philosophy and will be attending 
Northwestern University Medical School in the 
fall. 

Richard E. Geis has acquired a new 
computer which will help him make the best 
use of the hour per day his arthritis will allow 
him to put in at the keyboard. He is doing a 
16-24 page personal journal quarterly for the 
Fantasy Amateur Press Association (FAPA) 
and is beginning work on a bizarre, 
sex(violence, occult, SF/horror novel, The 
Portal, which will appear in FAPA. The 
journal, entitled RICHARD E. GEIS is available 
for. $5 cash per issue, no subscriptions, and 
the novel (to be self-published) will be 
availble for $20. Geis can be contacted for 
further information at P.O. Box 11408, 
Portland, Oregon 97221. 

George Alec Effinger has recently turned in 
A Fire In the Sun, the sequel to When 
Gravity Falls and has signed a contract to 
write two more Sequels. Infocom has signed 
him to do an interactive computer game 
based on the characters and setting of When 
Gravity Falls, which is nominated for the best 
novel Hugo to be awarded at Nolacon II on 
September 4th. Effinger is presently working 
on a World War II spy novel to be called The 
Stone Fire. After that, he will be writing an 
alternate Civil War novel to be titled 
Everything But Honor. □ 


ROBINSON Continued 

trilogy," composed of it, The Divine Invasion, 
and The Transmigration of Timothy Archer. 

I think this grouping, with Vails as the 
centerpiece, is a good one, although in some 
ways the books could not be more different. 
My impression of the structure of the trilogy is 
this: Vails describes the split in the writer, 
between wild SF dreamer Horselover Fat, and 
hard-headed realist “Phil Dick.” The Divine 
Invasion, then, is the novel that Horselover 
Fat would have written on his own. 

It is pure Horselover, as crazed a book as 
exists in the whole body of work; and at the 
end the characters in it are still living in one of 
Dick’s weird ersatz realities, perhaps indicating 
what Dick though of this kind of obsession 
with reality breakdown. 

The Transmigration of Timothy Archer, 
on the other hand, is “Phil Dick’s" book. 
Angel Archer, the narrator is the female 
equivalent of the down-to-earth narrator of 
Vails. He judgement of her father-in-law 
Timothy Archer—a character based on Bishop 
James Pike, and a more serious version of 
Horselover--is ultimately scathing, at least 
concerning the matter of overindulgence in 
rampant metaphysics. When Timothy Archer 
dies as a result of his search for metaphysical 
truth, and another character claims that 
Archer's mind has now invaded his, Angel 
Archer flatly disbelieves it; she thinks it is silly. 
She is reasonable, balanced, skeptical; she is, 
in fact, the most level- headed of all the 
protagonists in Dick’s novels. And Dick, 
writing in the "Exegesis," says of her, "But 
really to understand my recovery she must be 
placed at the center, in fact probably she is 
the center, my center. She may be that which 


From Page 15 

was ultimately born out of all those dreadful 
and wonderful events stretching back over the 
years: the culmination of the recovery from the 
first shock on ... . Angel may be that which 
has emerged and survived, and is an accurate 
depiction of me now: proof of my wholeness, 
rationality, and survival and transformation. If 
she is in any sense me now (& surely she is!) I 
have prevailed, in fact been transfigured." 
(PKDS NEWSLETTER 12, October 1986) 

So he has plumped down firmly, definitely, 
in fact you must say religiously, on the side of 
hard-headed rational humanism. Oh Philip 
Dick! What multitudes tumbled in that most 
active mind. 

So the final trilogy, taken all together, 
speaks strongly against an over-indulgence in 
the making of cosmogonies—against wild 
theorizing, and for keeping one's feet on the 
ground. Thus it seems to speak for realism, 
and against science fiction; this despite a 
career in which science fiction was absolutely 
the key that unlocked the artist’s gift. 

The truth is, in this final trilogy, as so often 
in Dick, realism and science fiction are 
inextricably mixed; the two genres cannot be 
pulled apart, for they have been found to 
serve a particularly powerful vision. The 
dense, rich passage of the visit to Sonoma, 
when heretofore realist characters from 
Orange County must confront the the 
transcendent in the form of a child God—who 
immediately gives them a very humanist 
Sermon on the Mount—is the culmination of a 
lifetime's fierce struggle for wholeness as an 
artist. And Vails altogether is the hilarious and 
life-affirming victory that Dick wrested from 
that long struggle. o 
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something positive to be done. I always 
believe that when something negative 
happens, you don’t dwell on the negative or 
horrifying news, you find something positive to 
offset it. And the idea came up that I would 
propose a joint American-Soviet mission to 
Mars. We put it together and Senator Mitchell 
threw in behind us, along with state legislators 
in Augusta. I contacted the Soviet Embassy, 
and next thing we knew we had VIP status. 
We got to the Soviet Union and met the 
cosmonauts when we presented the 
resolution in the Hall ol Cosmonauts. We 
even made television; they did a half hour 
special on us. 

That’s part of the reason I love SF. We 
just had an SF movie a year ago called 2010, 
where American astronauts and Soviet 
cosmonauts go together to find out what 
happened to Jupiter. The future is going to 
mimic in many ways what SF is writing about 
right now. 

THRUST: Let’s touch on the writing craft 
itself. What are your writing habits? Is writing 
easy for you or difficult? Do you write all the 
time or are you a binge writer? Do you work 
on a computer? Do you revise often? 
Forstchen: When I write, I usually go through 
a lot of agony in the beginning. I'll sit around 
for days. In fact, I’ve been sitting around for 
the last month and a half suffering remarkable 
guilt feelings because I’m not working. My 
Puritan work ethic is ticking away inside. I’m 
watching the tube and should be writing. 
THRUST: But you know it’s gestating. 
Forstchen: Or rotting! You could say it’s 
analogous to being constipated. Finally, when 
it starts to hit, I binge-write. I get up in the 
morning, come staggering out, collapse, 
putter around for a couple of hours, go back 
up and keep on doing it. That’s how I worked 
on my last book, which my editor feels is the 
best one I did. But I'm drained. Ideas keep 
coming faster than I can ever possibly 
produce. I must have twenty books stacked 
up in my head right now, or scratched down 
on pieces of paper. So many books, so little 
time. 

THRUST: You write on a computer? Word 
processor? 

Forstchen: I do everything on a computer. I 
bought the computer with my first royalty 
check in 1981, a 32k single disk drive 
Commodore business machine for $3000. It 
blew my whole royalty check and it was worth 
it. 

THRUST: Do you revise heavily? 
Forstchen: I go through the first draft without 
touching anything. And I’ll be in stages where 
I'll hate it, but I keep right on going. I’ll come 
staggering out of my room shouting, “This is 
the worst goddamn shit I've ever done in fh y 
life.” And then, usually when it's done, I say, 
‘‘Hey, this is pretty good shit." I don't revise at 
all on my first draft, then I go back to it and do 
three or four rewrites. 

THRUST: Do you let it sit for a while? 


Forstchen: Yes. I finish a complete draft, 
depending on the time pressure with the 
editor. I let it sit for a couple of weeks. Then I 
go back and I do what I call the macro 
editing: the major changes like character work 
and moving things back and forth. And then I 
do the micro editing, the precise word-by¬ 
word. And then I turn it over to my wife who 
proofs it. She claims that this is becoming 
easier as the years go by. Then she turns it 
back to me and I do one more readthrough 
and mail it. Then I get hysterical. 
THRUST: Hysterical due to waiting for the 
editor’s response? 


Forstchen: Yes. And I’ve had damned good 
editors. Owen Locke at Del Rey discovered 
Forstchen: Yes. And I’ve had damned good 
editors. Owen Locke at Del Rey discovered 
me and recently I’ve started working with 
Chris Miller at Avon. 

THRUST:. Do you define your writing as 
science fiction or fantasy? 

Forstchen: SF is rooted in possible realities. 
Fantasy relies in some degree on magic, or 
what we tend to think of as not reality. My 
writing is science fiction, and I love doing il! 
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UNCLASSIFIED ADS 


UNCLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS are 20 
cents per word per insertion, minimum 20 
words. Quantity discounts: 10% for three 
issues, 20% for six issues. All ads must be 
prepaid. Also 10% discount for booksellers 
carrying THRUST. Deadlines are January 31, 
April 30, July 31 and October 31. Send copy 
with payment to Thrust Publications, 8217 
Langport Terrace, Gaithersburg, MD 20877. 


SF-FANTASY magazines, books (new and 
used). 64-page catalog $1.00. Collections 
purchased. Robert Madle, 4406 Bestor Drive, 
Rockville, MD 20853. [99B] 

Planets Designed for SF writers by pro 
astrophysicist. Contact Sheriden Simon, 
Physics Dept., Guilford College, Greensboro, 
NC 27410. [37] 

I’ve been selling reasonably priced science 
fiction, fantasy, and horror paperbacks, 
hardcovers and magazines since 1967. Free 
catalogs! Pandora's Books Ltd., Box TH-54, 
Neche, ND 58265. [31] 

Free Catalog of science fiction and fantasy 
books; hardcovers, paperbacks, fine first 
editions. Pelanor Books, 7 Gaskill Ave., 
Albany, NY 12203. [35] 

Everything In Science Fiction and Fantasy 

is to be found in my free catalogs. I publish 
separate listings of pulp magazines, 
paperbacks and hardcovers. Please indicate 
your interests and I'll send a free catalog right 
away. Ray Bowman, Box 167, Carmel, IN 
46032. [31] 

A Complete Index to GALAXY covering the 
first issue (October 1950) through the “lost 
issue" of 1980 is now available. Contains 
indices by author, issue and artist. 48 pages, 
only $5.00 postpaid. Ray Bowman, Box 167, 
Carmel, IN 46032. [31] 

How to Become a Vampire in 6 Easy 
Lessons. $3.99 + .75 postage and handling. 
Dracula Unlimited, 29 Washington Sq. W., 
NewYork, NY10011. [31] 

THRUST & SCIENCE FICTION REVIEW 
Back Issues! Dozens of issues available of 
fandom’s most respected review magazines. 
See ads elsewhere in this issue. 


B*E*M* DREAMS* - Largest selection of 
speculative literature in California. 
New-Used-Out of Print. Write for our latest 
catalog. Open Mon.-Sat. 10-6, Sun. 12-5. 
*The F&SF dept, of Connolly & Wade Books, 
777 W. Vista Way, Vista, CA 92083- 
(619)758-2488. [37] 

TV GUIDES 1951-1988. All available. 
Catalog $1.50. TV and movie magazines, 
photos, paperbacks, posters and comic 
books, Star Trek, Star Wars, Dark Shadows, 
etc. Catalogue $1.50. Howard Rogofsky, Box 
107-FF, Glen Oaks, NY 1 1004. [31] 

FILM ENCYCLOPEDIA, most 
comprehensive of its kind, 4000 fantasy, 
s-f, horror feature films, tv movies, 
videocassettes. Coded for tape availability. 
Third revised, updated edition by John 
“Creature Features" Stanley. 529 photos, 
many exclusives, 24 new drawings. For free 
catalogue and discount, write: Creatures at 
Large Press, 1082 Grand Teton Drive, 
Pacifica, CA 94044. [32] 


OCCULT CATALOG 1: Early SF, fantasy and 
occult (1830-1955, many firsts, c. 305 items). 
T.A. Borden, 17119 Old Baltimore Rd., Olny, 
MD 20832. [31] 


SF MAIL LISTS for sale. Thousands of SF 
fans and readers, SF book stores, etc., on 
mailing labels, at lowest costs anywhere. 
Custom sorted, national or local. Perfect for 
SF&F mail order dealers and convenlions! 
Discover the benefits of direct-mail 
advertising! Write for full information to Thrust 
Publications, 8217 Langport Terrace, 
Gaithersburg, MD 20877. [99] 



BOOKCELLARS 

INC. K 

2145 Penn. Ave., NW 
Wash. DC 20037 
OPEN Mon.-Sat. 11-6 
Sunday 11-5 
OPEN MONDAYS 


(202)659-2600 
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Marion Zimmer Bradley called Sword-Dancer 
"Tough, touching, and often wildly funny. 
This is wonderful 
Now, the spellbinding sequel... 


SWORD-DANCER introduced the 
Sandtiger, a tough-talking Southern 
mercenary, and Dei, the Northern 
beauty every bit as good with a 
sword. Together they battled the 
deadly perils of the Southern desert 
—including their own emotions. 
Now, in SWORD-SINGER, Tiger 
and Del are reunited on a new and 
perilous quest of personal honor 


By Jenmfec 
Roberson 

author of 
the acclaimed 

CHRONICLES 
>-OF THE 
CHEYSULI 


ISflfe 




Praise for SWORD-DANCER: 

r/ I wish I could make a new [superlative] up 
to describe this particular fantasy adventure. 
Go out and buy this book. Buy a copy 
for a friend ."—Science Fiction Chronicle 

$3.95 Distributed by NAL 
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